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‘* We shall never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any other’ 
cause, if we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 


and confidence to truth.”’"—Dr. JOHNSON. 





On the vaxtous OPINIONS CON- 
CERNING the Nature of Curis- 
TIANITY; Shewing that a wrong 
conception of its nature leads to the 
production of improper and de- 
ceptious evidence to prove its re- 
a ity ; and then examining what 
is Christianity,” and what evidence 
it offers to make it credible to 
Man. 


Sir, 
Vee are the opinions on 


what is Christianity? So various 
indeed, and so indecisive, that J 
know not any two persons, I will not 
say sects, who, separated into two 
different rooms would give an exactly 
similar definition, was the question 
to be suddenly proposed to them. 
Some state Christianity to be the 
Kingdom of truth, in which the 
Christ, by the force of truth, brings 
persons to be obedient to the truth, 
and that as a kingdom, it is neces- 
sarily supported by a Government. 
Others consider what they call the 
doctrines of Christianity to be Chris- 
tianity itself. Others seem, by their 
assiduity to defend the authenticity of 
the writings of the New Testament, 
to think that those writings are Chri- 
tianity itself, Others seem to con- 
sider Christianity to be a system of 
morality, and that virtue, morality, 
and Christianity are one, Tiere are 
others, like the Calvinists, who make 
Christianity appeaf to be a peculiar 
sentiment, such as Predestination, &c. 
as also the Methodists do with univer- 
sal redemption. Who is right? Can 
aman be a Christian and not know 
the meaning of the Christian name? 
Few persons acquaint others of their 
mental anxieties; but I knew one, 
an ingenious young man, by birth 
an Israelite, by education a member 
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of the church of England. He was 
arrived at the age at which the 
establishment requires of its mem- 
bers, that they should be confirmed 
by the Bishop. It is an age, that 
serious impressions begin to take 
hold of the mind; he felt their force 
with anxiety, and in consequence, 
stated to his guardian, that he did not 
know how to act; a confifmation 
was about to take place in his parish 
church, and his friends expected him 
to be there ; but he could not, with- 
out self condemnation, for he had 
constantly attended the church for 
six years, he had heard many excel. 
lent moral truths, but he had never 
heard, or never understood what was 
Christianity: how can I, said he, 
without hypocrisy be confirmed unless 
I am to be confirmed in my igno- 
rance? The case of this young man 
will, I think, be found to be the 
case of the major part of those who 
call themselves Christians. They 
bear the name of some sect, they 
sometimes may possibly know the 
tenets of some particular party ; but 
though they are ready to die in de- 
fence of Christianity, they know not 
any thing concerning it. 

te a man considers the resurrection 
of Jesus as Christianity, he will 
endeavour to substantiate Christianity, 
by proving the resurrection of Jesus. 
If Christianity is true, there must be 
unanswerable and omnipresent evi- 
dence demonstrative of its truth; but 
the resurrection of Jesus has been 
believed, 1 Cor. xv. and, even, its 
consequences, our future resurrection 
denied. This therefore, is not an 
unanswerable evidence. Neither is 
it omnipresent, for it, itself, to be 
believed as a fact by conviction, and 
not by hearsay, requires close and 
— examination; on eonviction 
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I firmly believe it to be true, but can 
freely exonerate that man from cen- 
sure, who on examination rejects it, 
because 1] am “acquainted with ‘its 
difficulties. 

- , : 

Traly excellent, pleasing, and in- 
structive, are the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, arising from the moral excel- 
Jence it inculcates, the benign 
and admirable dispositions it implants 
in the mind.of man; equally so are 
those evidences of the truth of Scrip- 
true produced by comparison, and 
history ; but still they lay, if possible, 
under greater disadvantages of a 
similar nature,to the resurrection of 

esus, There may have been men of 
great minds, who have received the 
Scriptures as truth, on such exami- 
nation, and have walked blamelessly 
and usefully before God; but is such 
intricate evidence adapted to the 
meanest understanding, and the most 
uneducated mind? Or, are such to, 
receive this religion from the evidence 
of most learned men? And, are they 
to be saved or condemned, according 
to the strength or weakness of their 
credibility in human testimony ? 

For a moment, suppose we admit 
that the resurrection of Jesus is proved 
to betrue; does it follow that Christi- 
anity istrue? The amiable, virtuous, 
useful life. of Jesus, concluded by a 
yoluntary submission to death, being 
in obedience to the divine command, 
was honoured by the divine power, 
by raising him from the dead, and 
therefore it behoves me to obey the 
commands. of Jesus, that I may be 
raised as he was. The first part I 
allow, there is a rati 


ana 


ionality 1n my 
faith, for Jesus acted upon positive 
evidence ; he commanded, and the 
dead were raised, the sick were healed, 
the maimed restored; he had evi- 
dences of divine power accompanying 
his teaching. But if my life is, like 
his, to be contradictory to the lives of 
all mankind, and I am to become, 
like him, a sacrifice to my supposed 
obedience, I must have, as he had, 
from God, sufficient evidence that 
Such are his commands, and that 
obedience to them will have his similar 
approbation; and know, like him, 
shat if exact obedience leads me to 
the fire, the gallows, or the cross, 
I shall by losing my life gain a better, 
arid a moore glorious life. Till there. 
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fore I have received, I will not say 
the same evidence; but similar mira. 
culous divine evidence, I may believe, 
but am not compelled to believe the 
evidence of the Jife, death, and 
resurrection of Jesus; much less 
can I be called to obey God from 
such hopes, unless the commands 
can be stated, the same divine appro- 
bation given, and the like promises 
are offered to me, that induced him 
to act. 

In addition to the admission of the 
resurrection of Jesus, let me, fora 
moment, also admit, that the writ- 
ings of the New Testament are true, 
that the facts recorded were really 
performed, and that the persons who 
wrote the various histories and epistles, 
were the persons who are in general 
said to have writtenthem. Still I say, 
















































; 
and [ think unanswerably, there is ; 
much addressed to my understanding ; 
much addressed to my moral. capa- 
city; I may find many beautifullaws, B ; 
but there is not in it a system to regnu- ] 
late my faith, as divine command for l 
my action, evidence to condemn my a 
non reception of its precepts, and t 
not acting upon them unto death. ii 
Those to whom these histories were B J, 
addressed, those to whom the epistles w 
were sent, if the histories and epistles Bc 
were true, had confirmatory evi- B Je 
dence; they are said to have seen & ol 
Jesus perform miracles, and his @ of 
apostles do wonders ; nay more, they & th 
did wonders themselves. Convince pr 
me of my duty, set before me my as 
inducement, then, like them, I ought by 
to obey. The Deity cannot be af oy 
hard master, he cannot require to act, 
where he has not made bis wil!) known. F H. 
On this ground I believe the Old is 
Testament, I see all I want and onght & the 
to expect, in the divine dealings to mr 
Abraham, Isaae, Jacob, Moses, David, B ins 
all the Prophets, and Israel at large,and & fol] 
I behold till the time of the captivity, 
the knowlédge Of-the divine will and 
obedience to it, ta a general way free : 
from schism. I see this divine mirae ff gtar 
culous power cease from the cap>§ wor 
tivity, “or rather, from the time just # nie, 
prior to the age of the Maccabees tO pra 
that of John the Baptist. And inf thy 
this period, I see the religions of Israel au 
Split into parties similar to the Chris-& of J 
tian, every one adoring his own Shib-§ whe 
boleth, and. condemming his neigh-§ reta: 
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bour to divine judgment. As I read 
with pity the history, so I look with 
the same pity at the divisions of 
Christians. I ask, why did not 
Israel define the economy of God by 
Moses? and I, say now, alas! for the 
world! alas for Christians! why do 
not Christians define what is Chris- 
tianity? why do they not hold up 
for an inducement, the exact com- 
mands of God, and the exact promises 
of God for obedience, and the ever 
present and undeniable evidence that 
God has given those commands, and 
made those promises? why not! 
Because Christians, like Jews, seek 
for truth ; but do not reject whatever 
bears not divine evidence. 
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of Jesus. to be the head, chief, fizst- 
born, or Ruler of man. : 
To examine this subject, it will be 
nécessary, precisely, to state what the 
Apostles taught, ¢nd what Israelites 
and Gentiles were caNed Christiaus 
at Antioch, (first) for believing. ' 
Acts 11. 32—306. This Jesus 
God hath raised, of which “ resur- 
rection we all are witnesses, therefore 
he is exalted to the right hand of God, 
and having received the promised 
holy spirit of the father, he hath 
effused this, which we now see and 
hear. For it was not David wka 
ascended into the heavens, for he 
himself hath said, the ruler said unta 
my Ruler, Sit thou upon my right 


Christ signifies the anointed, allud- hand, sill I have made thy foes the 
ing to the Mosaic appointment of footstool of thy feet. Therefore know 
separating the priestly or legal, and assuredly, al! of the house of Israel, 


royal representatives of daty, by 
pouring oil upon them, God foretold 
sy his prophets that he would anoint 
a sou of David to be the King of 
Israel, by pouring out his spirit upon 
him without limitation; Saul, David, 
and all the prophets had portions of 
this divine power; Dut they were all 
limited in their possession. But 
Jesus appears to have had power 
without Imitation ; nature was at. his 
command; his will, the alone control- 
Jer of his power ; and his reverential 
obedience to God, the alone controller 
of his will. To proclaim Jesus, 
therefore, to be the Christ, is to 
proclaim him to be divinely anointed, 
as having been separated and placed 
by God at the head of all power; 
over all the visible power of this 
world, and over the unseen powers of 
Heaven* and the Grave. Now if this 
is the meaning of the word Christ, 
the meaning of the word Christianity 
must be the result, or doctrines, or 
instructions, or consequences that 
follow this admission of the anointing 
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* Ido not meanXhe sun, moon, or 
stars, or Milton's Heaven, &c. by the 
word Heaven; but mean by it the place 
nientioned in what is called thé Lord's 
prayer. Our father who art én heaven, 
thy will bedone as in heaven; and by 
Paul when. he looks for the coming 
of Jesus from heaven; and of Peter 
when he says, that the heavens must 
Tetain him, with fixing the place. 


that God hath made him the Ruler, 
even the anointed.” \ 

It is evident, that Peter’s knowledge 
of Jesus is but a fuundation for his 
reasoning to prove, that Christianity 
is not a cunningly devised fable, but 
a fact; that he who was Jesus, is 


now exalted to the first place of . 


ower; that he now sits in, glory 
inc pabe that it is he who received 
of his father the promised gifts of the 
spirit, and having received these gifts 
disposed of them ii gikts on. his 
immediate disciples, and’ ot such ag 
they saw fit to lay their hands upon, 
for that purpose; Christianity . 33 
therefore the exaltation of Jesus te 
be the promised Kitig, whom God 
hath anointed, and by his resurrection 
and ascension, brought forth to all the 
princes and rulers of this world, and 
commanded ihem to cast their crowns 
before him, that is, to homage him 
by making their obedience to his laws, 
to be the sole foundation of their 
temporal rule. 

In the iti. Agts, having healed the 
lame man at the gate of the temple, 
Peter shews to the people, that it was 
God who had healed the man; that 
he by this miracie, might cast a 
divine radiance on the name of Jesus ; 
by proving. that though they. had 
murdered him, yet God had, raised 
him from death, and exalted him to 

wer: he continues the same-reason- 
ing Through the 4th  chapter,. 
whole aim is to establish Christianity, 


by proving the present and increasing 
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power of Jesus. He no where at- 
tempts toprove the miracles Jesus had 
performed, or to. confirm his friends 
in what they believed of Jesus whom 
they had seen; but before friends 
and enemies, he shews by undeniable 
facts, his present mighty power, and 
draws from those facts these demon- 
strative conclusions ; that they ‘igno- 
rant fishermen) had in an instant 
learned foreign languages ; that they 
who had tremblingly left the teacher 
to be crucified, dared now to. tell 
those ‘wicked men, clothed in all 
their temporal authorities, that they 
were murderers ; and that the judg- 
ments of God were about to destroy 
them ; they also by miracles demon- 
strated, that their wisdom and their 
courage was from God; and their 
miraculous powers, were the seal of 
God, to confirm men in their faith 
in the high exaltation of Jesus their 
martyr. ‘Their Christianity was there- 
fore no longer Jesus after the flesh ; 
but an acknowledging bim as the 

reat emperor of the empire of man. 

tis not to be wondered, that with such 
views of the glorious power of Jesus, 
Stephen should look like a divine mes- 
senger, full ofserenity andglory, while 
his murderers gnashed at bim with 
their teeth; being cut to the heart, 
he saw him, in whom he had believ- 
ed, exalted to the right hand of divine 
power; he saw him alive, and 
crowned with ability to raise him 
from death to life. They stone him ; 
but he calls to his exalted master, not 
to protect him from their murderous 
hands, but to make the road of a 
cruel death, the bigh way to life and 
immortality, whilst he proves his 
mental fitness for this exalted state, 
by his freedom from the baser passions 
of rancour and revénge; and his 
confidence in Jesus being the judge 
of mankind, by entreating that judge 
with ‘all the Garver of humble sub- 
mission, and all the confidence of a 
Christian, ‘* Ruler, lay not this sin to 
their charge.” 

The next place to which I turn, 
+o shew what the Apostles considered 
to be Christianity, -is the instrection 
given by Philip to the Queen of 
“Ethiopia's treasurer, Acts viii. It is 
said that the Eunuch was reading the 
53d of Isaiah, and from it Philip 
‘embraced the opportunity to proclaim 
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the past humiliation and present dig- 
nity of Jesus; from this instruction 
the Eunuch declared his faith, «‘ 7 
believe Jesus is the anointed, the son 
of God.’ ‘This short declaration 
proves, that to be a Christian, it is not 
requisite to believe the 39 articles of 
the Church of England, or the doc- 
trines of Calvin, or those of Arminius, 
or of any other either honest man 
or hypocrite; but that it is requisite 
that the convert should believe on 
the high exaltation of Jesus; that 
he sitteth now at the right hand of 
divine power, surrounded by obedient 
subjects, and having continually in- 
creasing dominion, and waiting till all 
are subjected to him. 

That Jesus possesses active domi- 
nion, is evident from the miraculous 
conversion of Paul, as well] as from his 
visible appearance to the dying Ste- 
Dhern. Paul saw Jesus, and from him 

e received the command; ‘* Arise, 
go into the city, and it shall be told 
thee what thou must do.” We find, 
that, in like manner, Annanias receiv- 
ed all bis directions, how to act by 
Pau), from Jesus ; and in consequence 
Annanias tells Paul, that the Lord, 
even Jesus, who appeared unto thee 
in the way as thou camest, hath sent 
me. Peter, also, when he went up 
to the top of the house to pray, and 
then saw the vision, speaks, as con- 
sidering Jesus to be gp pe | present, 
saying, mot so Lord, and afterwards, 
when Peter teaches Cornelius the 
divine precepts, he opens his discourse 
by saying that God the Creator of all, 
looks upon al] whom he has created 
with an equal eye, paying no peculiar 
respect to Jews, in Christianity, 
more than he does to Gentiles. He 
then declares the substance of Chris- 
tianity to be, ‘* the word which was 
sent unto the children of Israel, pro- 
claiming peace by Jesus the anointed, 
he is-Lord of all.” Then after-pro- 
age describing his ministry, 

eath, and resurrection, he declares 


the Christianity he was commanded 
to proclaim, it was to testify, that he 
who was slain by crucifixion,. was 


ordained of God, the judge of . the 
living and the dead. The same lJan- 
uage is addressed by Paul to. the 
thenians, xvii. 31. In like man- 
ner, when he strikes Elymas with 
blindness, Paul imputes it to the 
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power of Jesus, “‘ the hand,” says he 
to Elymas, ‘* of the Lord is upon 
thee.” In the same Chapter xiii. 
Paul in his address to the Synagogue 
at Antioch in Pisidia, shews that the 
exaltation of Jesus is the sure mercies 
of David. He speaks the same 
language also to Agrippa, xxvi. declar- 
ing that he witnessed to all, small 
and great, only what the prophets 
and Moses foretold should come to 
pass; That the Messiah, or anointed 
should suffer, and should be the first 
who should arise from the dead, and 
should announce light to the people, 
and to the Gentiles. Here then are 
those things which concern the ruler 
Jesus, the anointed, or Christianity. 
It is the present ruling power of Jesus 
over his church, wheresoever they 
be, who acknowledge him to be the 
judge of the quick and the dead, 
ra ge a life of expectation of his 
passing sentence upon their actions 
after their death, according to the 
doctrines, taught by Paul and Peter, 
and al] the other messengers of Jesus. 

These elevated ideas of the, dig- 
nity of Christ may be further seen 
in the respectful language used by 


the Apostles, when they speak con- 


cerning Jesus. Paul the. slave of 
Jesus, Rom.i.1. Phi. i. 1. Titus 
i. 1. James the slave of God and 
of the Ruler, Jesus the anointed, 
Jai. 1. “Simon Peter, aslave, and 
a messenger of Jesus the anointed, 
lt Pet. 1. 2. Jude the slave of 
Jesus, Judei. John his slave, Rey. 
i. 1. What language can more 
strongly express the absolute devoted- 
ness of their whole mind, person, 
and faculties to Jesus, as a really 
existing and ruling chafacter; this 
idea of the exaltation of Jesus appears 
to be the including article of the 
whole of Christianity. If not, how is 
it that whenever Paul speaks of his 
ministry, he should speak of it, as 
having received it of the Lord? How 
is it that he commends Christians to 
the favor of Jesus,Rom.i.7. 1 Cor. 
1.3,xvi.2—3. 2Cor.i. 2, xiii. 14. 
Gala. i. 3, vi. 18. - Eph. i. 2. vi. 
3-4. - Phil, .i. 2, iv. 23. Coloss. i. 2, 
iv. 18. 1 Thess. i. 2, v. 28. 2 
Thess, i. 2. iii. 18. 1 Tim. vi. 21. 
2 Tim. iv. 22. Titus iii. 15. Phile- 
mon 25. It must be surely unneces- 
sary to pick out more passages, the 
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whole apostolic language, when 
speaking of Jesus, is that of the most 
affectionate and obsequious of slaves, 
to the most kind and affectionate of 
masters. They came determined to 
know not any thing of self, in interest, 
ambition, or bonour; their whole 
life and language is to the glory of 
Jesus, even the crucified: him who 
loved them; he who voluntarily gave 
himself to death to acquire their 
services. But, surely, such language 
is expressive of his beirig a master 
now ruling them; not of a master 
who is to rule them some ages hence, 
when God the father has put all 
authority beneath his feet; but ‘that 
of the consciousness of a master that 
now rules them, whose favor is a 
present blessing, and the continuance 
of whose favor ensures the sentence, 
of well done my good and faithful 
slave. I feel, whilst writing, the 
ticklish ears of some may not approve 
of the werd slave; but itis expressive 
of the idea the apostle intends to 
convey, and is in consonance with the 
whole of the New Testament; and 
shews to every Christian what ought 
to be his character; he is not hisown, 
he is his, who hath rescued him from 
the sentence of condemnation unto 
death; he is bound therefore. to 
devote himself, bis passions, his life, 
his property, his all, and to have over 
every action the anointed Jesus, under 
God, for his ruler. 

I mean by these evidences to prove, 
that Christianity is that firm conviction 
of mind, that will at all times produce 
a consequent action, From this prin- 
ciple, that Jesus now sits on the 
governing seat of God, and that this, 
and this alone, is the foundation stone 
on which Christianity is erected, That 
all others are but secondary principals ; 
but that this principle has been lost 
among mankind, either by the deifi- 
cation of Jesus, or the considering his 
throne rather honorary than active; 
but if this principle is true, Chris- 
tianity may be easily restored in all 
its purity, its force, its harmony, and 
its all subduing power, by bringi 
forward its proper and divine testi- 
mony, or evidence, in its favour. 
Before I adduce this evidence, I shall 
endeavour a littlo farther to establish 
this exalted situation of Jesus, ftom 
the scriptures. 
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John, writing concerning things to 
come to pass, calls it, The Revelation 
of Jesus the anointed which God gave 
unto him, to shew unto his servants 
things which must shortl; come to 
pass; and he sent, and siguifed them 
by his messengers unto ‘his servant 
John. Nothing ¢an be clearer than 
John’s idea of the active adminis- 
tration of Jesus in his church; he 
beheld the government of God in his 
chureh, made known through the 
ministration of Jesus. In like man- 
ner he had manifested unto him, by 
vision, the active administration’ of 
Jesus through all the succeeding 
dispensations of Christianity, as the 
bigh priest of God in the temple of 
his.church, walking in his priestly 
robes, with the golden snutters in 
his hands, amid:t the lamps or 
churches, trimming them, to cause 
them to burn more brilkantly. To 
me all this appears rational, that Jesus 
should be the head of his church 
and people, that he should set as the 
represeutative of deity upon the divine 
throne ; that the raised saints should 
strround that throne, and be the 
munisters of his will, and his messen- 
gers.to man. 

In this manner to me it appears, 
that Jesus is by vision described to 
Jobn in the iv, Chap. we must con- 
sider the time ; it is that period when 
by the rejection aud murder of Jesus, 
the ‘covenant made between Israe] 
and Deity at Mount Sinai was passed 
away. ‘Thearmy of Goc is, therefore, 
in this scene, represented as being 
out of Palestine, the land of rest, 
encamped in the wilderness of the 
world, .and marching on to that 
promised rest prepared for the people 
of God. And instead of Moses, who 
was king in Jeshurun, is represented 
Jesus, sitting on his throne, (as in the 
tabernacle, see Isai.vi. Eze. 1.26—28.) 
The priests and Levites are encamped 
next to the tabernacle, whilst the 24 
elders, as representatives of the 24 
courses of priests, sit on lower thrones 
surrounding the throne, or oracle, or 
inost holy place; on which, in place 
of the Shechinah of Moses, and from 
which Moses received auricular in- 
struction, Jesus himself sits covered 
with the divine glory. That the 24 
elders are human beings, or the figu- 
rative representation of such, appears 
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evident from their white raiment, 
which is the righleousness of the 
Saints; and their crowns of gold, 
denotes their regal priesthood, v. \0. 
1 Pet. ii.9. Whilst the lightnings, 
thunderings, and_ voices, are the 
concomitant attendants of the divine 
presence, Exod. xix. 18-—-1!Q. Psat. 
xviii. 12. ). 3. &e. and the 7 burning 
lamps, continually shining before 
the throne, shew that the church of 
God, in its every succeeding dispen- 
sations, are at all times, as present 
before the eye of divine governments, 
as though they were all included in 
one ; and yet one, at every moment, 
inmediately betore him. Cenaratletg 
succeed each other, but there is no 
futurity with God; all is according 
to his own determined will, and be- 
held in the burning splendour of 
divine light as though it were now. 
Before the throne was a sea of glass, 
sporlessly transparent, and answering 
to the Molten Sea in which the priests 
bathed; and in the midst of’ the 
throne, and round about the throne, 
i. e. before, behind, and on-each side, 
were 4 living creatures, resembling 
the Cherubim and Seraphim ‘of Ezek, 
i. 30, x. 14. “Isai. vis 2—8, the 
standards and standard bearers of 
God's church in ‘warfare in the wil- 
derness of the world; ‘as it was under 
Moses, -Numb. iii. when encamped 
in the wildernes 
Jadah ion on the: East. 
Ephraim f or Ox on the West. 
Reuben a Man on the’ South. 
Dan ‘ingEagle on the North. 
Here then I behold Jesus, not to be 
crowned, but now crowned. Enthrons 
ed on the mercy seat, and giving 
directions to conquer all his enemies, 
subduing Judaism and Heathenism. 
And as the language of the soldiers of 
Gideon was, the sword of Jehovah 
and the sword of Gideon, so the 
language of the warriors of Jesus is 
«« Worthy art thou, O Ruler! even 
by God set apart, to accept authority; 
and honour, and power, for the whole 
is created for thee, and according’ to 
thy desire they are, ‘and: shail’ be 
created.” 

If this view of Christianity is a 
just view, then ought the Christian 
to have; at least, as good evidence to 
confirin his faith, as had the Israelite 
of old, or any believer in any former 
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Revelation. Prophecy has from the 
earliest ages of man been the criterion 
for the truth of Revelation. Noah 
for 120 years before it came to pass, 
prophecied of the flood, and by it 
proved to the early generations of 
men after the flood, that the deluge 
was not an accident, bat a mighty 
judgment of God for the sins of man ; 
and his building the ark, ought to 
have been evidence, to the Antidelu- 
vians, that he must have had good 
grounds for sach a tremendous under- 
taking. Abraham's faith led him to 
obedience, and the providence ot God, 
enriching and preserving bim = in 
all his travels, established his faith, 
and caused the prophecies given by 
God, through him to his descendants, 
to be respected, and became instru- 
mental to theirown fulfillment. The 
history of Israel is the history of God's 
foretelling events before they came 
to pass, and calling on the present 
generation to believe in the mission 
of Moses, and the authority of God's 
prophets, because of the accomplish- 
ment of those things-which God had 
foretold. In the days of ancient times, 
when printing not being known, it was 
necessary to bring forward together 
those recorded facts; but now,as know- 
Jedge is so much increased, and the 
Bible in almost every man’s hand, it 
is so common a fact in the Bible, that 
it would betray a bad opinion of the 
knowledge of Christians, to suppose 
it necessary to produce from them 
further evidence of this fact. 

To prophecy, Jesus appeals for the 
truth of his mission. Search the scrip- 
tures, for it is they that testify con- 
cerning me. If ye believedon Moses, 
and the prophets, ye would also believe 
on me. Ye discern the signs of the wea- 
ther, how is it ye discern not the signs 
of the times? John expressly says, 
that the revelation of that which was 
to come to pass, was designated to 
him, that he might shew it to the 
servants of Jesus; and to shew us, 
that it was made known, not for 
the gratification of our curiosity, but 
for the fixing our faith, the messenger 
of Jesus, one of those who had by 
his prophecies bore testimony to 
Jesus being the anointed of God, tells 
John, xix. 10, That the Spirit of 
Prophecy is the testimony of Jesus. 
What can this declaration “possibly 


mean, but that a firm belief of the 
glorious exaltation of Jesus, and his 
present govenment in the church, 
ts Christianit, ? and that as no man is 
called upon to believe without evi- 
dence, the passing events, if they are 
an accomplishment of prophecy, then, 
and only then, are they the evidence 
of Christianity being true, On ths 
round [ shall attempt to prove, that 
‘hristianity must be. true; that if 
Jesus is thus exalted, he could make 
known to John ‘that which John 
declares he did. That if these thin 
have taken place as John foretold, 
Jegus must be the highly exalted one, 
and the divine representative; but 
that if the things foretold have not 
come to pass, Christianity must bea 
forgery. 
Many sensible men -have rejected 
the Scriptures, solely on the ground of 
the abundant miracles, with which 
Christianity pretends to have been 


established by; they reason that if- 


Jews and Gentiles were but few, 
comparatively, convinced by such 
numerous evidence, surely it is not 
just, that they should be convinced 
by equivocal traditionary evidence. 
Surely this reasoning is just. If evis 
dence is necessary to establish one 
Christian, it is necessary forall. The 
Jewish religion was local, and the 
evidence it offered to prove its truth 
was local: every tribe, and every city, 
town and village, every hill, and 
every valley, had its local evidence, 
in addition to its prophetic ; and shall, 
or rather can, Christianity be without 
plain, positive, and direct evidence 
of its truth? If Christianity, in the. 
exaltation and dominion of Jesusalone, 
prove, that the state of the world 
is according to the phophecies of 
Jesus and have continued so for 18 
centuries, thes is Christianity’ estas 
blished upon an unshaken basis. Let 
us prove afterwards, that all that is 
now ne upon the religious and 
political theatre, was foretold by 
Jesus, we shall then indeed believe, 
that he waiks among his churches, that 
he does trim the lamps that eniighten 
mankind. Let us go beyond this to 
the coming age; let us behold the 
consequences of the present sufferin 

state of humbled man, and we sha 

then not only believe in the governs 
ing hand of the anointed of God; 
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but rejoice, that he who hath suffered 
by the ruling band of human oppres- 
sion, has now the dominior ; with his 
saints we shall be proud to be his 
slaves, and ascribe to him glory and 
dominion, 

To establish this view of Chris- 
tianity, it is my intention to examine 


_ the duration, religious and political, of 


the seven churches of the Revelations ; 
and by them, I hope, without any far 
fetched deductions, to prove that 
Jesus has reigned, does reign, and 
will continue to reign, till he has 
obtained universal dominion. And 
that the whole church and world, 
shall unitedly ascribe to him, homage 
without resistance, glory without 
regret, and dominion without bounds, 
over the whole earth. 


The ApvantaGes of ConFINEMENT 
in a Prison. 


To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 


Sir, 

ANY writers have expatiated 
upon the pleasures of liberty 

and freedom; but no one has ventar- 
ed to exalt these of thraldom and 
confinement. Rousseau, indeed, has 
said that if he wished to write an 
animated eulogy upon liberty, he 
could bave done it best in one of the 
dungeons of the Bastile ; but as he 
never happened to be a tenant of that 
happy place, we have consequently 
lost the most enthusiastic and spirit- 
warming description of freedom, that, 
perhaps, the world had ever seen. 
Without, however, wishing to be 
incarcerated in a prison, in order to be 
poetical upon personal liberty, I cer- 
tainly am of opinion that confinement, 
the inability to go whither we list, nay 
the necessity of remaining in one place, 
produces the most benefcial effects 
upon the human mind. In the first 
place it teaches submission to our fate, 
and by accustoming us to restraint, 
wholesome and regulated restraint, 
it fits us the better for the enjoyment 
of liberty when we get it. If we 
are held in confinement by the 
malice or wee, of man, ve 
have an rtunity of practising the 
most cohiene and cnalted of Christian 
virtues, by praying incessantly for the 
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welfare of our enemy, and forgiving 
him, every moment we live, the 
thraldom he has inflicted upon us. Is 
this no advantage ? How many men 
pass this life, and have tause to 
regret that no opportunity, perhaps, 
has occurred to them for the exercise 
of the noblest duties of Christianity ? 
And how much ought the prisoner 
to rejoice, that the wicked machi- 
nations of his neighbour, or his friend 
have placed him in a much more 
enviable condition, where he can 
fulfil the law of the gospel, and hope 
for the mercy of his creator by dis- 
charging one of the hardest dtities 
which he has imposed upon his 
creatures in this world, 

Another advantage arising from 
confinement is, that it is commonly 
accompanied with more or less of 
solitude, and solitude, we.all know, 
is the cradJe of virtue. It is in soli« 
tude, in the. hours of retirement from 
the noise and distraction of the world, 
that we have an opportunity of com- 
muning with our own hearts, of 
reviewing our past conduct, of re- 
penting our acted sins, of dismissing 


our meditated ones, and of forme. 


ing the most ‘vigorous’ resolutions. of 
future piety and virtue., These happy 
effects may always be expected from 
solitude in whatever place enjoyed ; 
but more especially may they be 
expected from the solitude of a prison, 
which has a remarkable tendency to 
concentrate our ideas and mortify our 
affections. Solitude also. produces 
other effects; it accustoms us to habits 
of meditation: abd reflection, and 
thus a gay and dissipated character 
may be transformed into a solid and 
contemplative one. When the mind 
is denied food from without, it natu- 
tally reverts upon itself for surbsis- 
tence, and happy then is he. who 
has intellectual maintenance for it,— 
Hence the superiority of an_ author 
in confinement over most other 
men ; because his reading naturally 
furnishes him with imiaferials “for 
thinking, and he can combine those 
moterialt with redoubled energy and 
effect when he has nothing else to 
distract his thoughts. A poet hdsa 
great advantage over an ordinary 
author, (such as myself for example, ) 
on those occasions, because be is 
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occupied solely with his imagination, 
and the imagination is allowed both 
by philosophers and poetsthemselves, 
to S in tull vigour and harmony, 
like the nightingale’s voice, in the 
absence of light and all external 
objects. Hence Milton wrote with 
such sublimity, for his natural blind- 
ness operated the same as artificial 
darkness, and created a_ solitude 


Continuation of Coxe’s 


around him; andI should think if 


some of our modern epic poets were 
confined in one of the condemned 
cells in Newgate, one might expect 
much better poems than they produce 
at present. Young is another instance 
of the efficacy of artificial solitude 
and darkness, for we know that he 
wrote most of his Night Thoughts, 
by the dim light of a lamp, exciuding 
x # day light, and in order to be 
pechabtly abstracted from every thing 
of this world, he placed before him 
skulls and dry human bones. 

Every thing connected with deep 
and abstract meditation is best per- 
formed in solitude, and therefore I 
think if all our projectors for paying 
the national debt, if all our philoso- 
phers who believe in the perfectibility 
ef the human species, if all our 
statesmen who think it easier to govern 
by compelling meu’s consciences than 
by leaving them free, and if all our 
libellers who believe that fortunes 
may be made by infamy, were kindly 
put in a state of moderate confine- 
ment by their friends, we should 
receive from them schemes and pro- 
jects far superior to what they now 
send forth. 

But there is one species of confine- 
ment peculiarly pleasant, and with the 
mention of which I shall conclude this 
letter. It is where you are locked ina 
room, (your own for ——— and of 
course have locked yourself in) and in 
that state of voluntary cunfinement are 
keeping a sheriif’s officer at defiance. 
It is very amusing to hear the inge- 
nious endeavours of the gerleman 
on the wrong side of the door, using 
all his eloquence to persuade the 
gentleman on the other side of the 
door to come out and have a little 
conversation with him; like the wolf 
persuading the kid to descend from 
the brow of the mountain and enter 
into a discourse with him. To com- 
plete the picture, the gentleman on 
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the right side keeps his post, and his 
friend on the wrong walks away. 
I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


Travels in Switzerland. 


Ludgate Hill, Nov. 12h, 1812 


Continuation of Coxe’s Travers 
in SWITZERLAND. Translated 
from the French, ly W. H. Reip. 

fCovtinued frem 'p. 190.) 

& MONG the different routes that 
4% lead to the upper part of the 
country of Hasly, we ought to distin- 
= that of the Engstelberg, which 

undertook to traverse at a time when 
the snows were extremely deep, and 
at atime of the year when no small 
risk was run by traversing the highest 
mountains in Switzerland. 

I was at Lucerne where M. de 
Pyffer had received me with that pre- 
pavecetiog kindness, consistent with 

is object in making his house one of 

-the most interesting in the country.— 
I had seen his magnificent charts, in 
whick | had retraced with astonish- 
ment all that the interior of Switzer- 
land had already exhibited of the 
wonderful, and which still afforded 
mea world torunover. M. de Pyffer 
knowing my manner of travelling, 

did not think me unworthy of seeing 

the Upper Alps, aud therefore pre- 

sented me with an itinerary, in which 
the country of Hasly was the first 
station, 

My companion and myself set out 
from Lucerne, without a guide and 
without valets; our baggage had been 
sent forward to Berne, we retained 
nothing that was not of the first 
necessity. Our pockets could very 
well contain our travelling wardrobe, 
and with our sticks in our hands we 
set out with al! the coarage and care- 
lessness which accompanies those who 
have neither servants nor equipage. 
M. de Pyffer, who had encouraged us 
in this undertaking, could say more 
than I have said upon the advantage 
of travelling in this way, if one would 
wish to know Switzerland, or to be 
intimately acquainted with its brave, 
but simple republicans. 

We traversed the Lake of Lucerne; 
I shall add nothing to the description 
Mr aoe has given of this superb 
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mass of water; but I believe many 
persons would find themselves rather 
uneasy when the wind blows fresh, 
and particularly if, like us, they bad 
been compelled to navigate the lake 
in one of those little fishing boats 
which are called eichbaum, being 
hollowed out of the trunks of the oak. 
If the lake be agitated ever so little, 
it is impossible to be safe in one of 
these barks, otherwise than by lying 
down at ful] length ; we then feel a 
the consequence of keeping the most 
exact equilibrium. 

We landed at Stanzstad ; we passed 
Stanz, the principal place in Under- 
wald, and continued our route along 
a rich valley strewed with cottages, 
encircled with parks and meadows, 
and shaded with trees. The cattle, 
waiting for the season for mae 
the Upper Alps, were spread a 
over this vast surface. ere land 
and men, all seemed created for the 
animals, and subordinate to their 
wants andcomforts! Even the stables 
here are large and commodious, while 
the houses are rather small, as if men 
were a second order of beings. To 
separate the different domains of the 
cattle, thick hedges are planted, which 
traverse the roads in every direction, 
so that the unfortunate traveller is 
every moment obliged to leap over 
them. Though out of some com- 
pasion for buman beings, ‘reat stones 
are placed on each side of these hedges 
to help them to climb over, which 
incessant labour is, however, exces- 
sively fatiguing. 

At a league and a half from S8tanz 
We begin to ascend in an oblique 
direction towards the mountains which 
are at the left of the valley, whose 
surface is covered with a fine forest of 
firs, We suffered much from the 
heat which is concentrated in these 
defiles, though the road is not more 
than two leagues. The view of the 

ecipice which terminates the road 
is singular; its descent is exceedingly 
steep ; however, firs tike ruot there, 
and rise frem the top to the bottom, 

so that one may, in some degree, 
measure the depth of the valley, by 


reckoning according to the number of 


the firs. 

From the summit of the mountain 
we descend by a ve 
‘into the valley of 
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crooked way 
ngelberg; and 
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scarcely have we entered this valley 
when we find it closed, and nothing 
more offered to our view but a som- 
brous mass of mountains clothed with 
firs, presenting an aspect truly wild, 
Beyond us appear a chain of moun- 
tains much higher still; this is rather 
a long succession of crags, enor- 
mously high, bristled with others of 
smaller dimensions, and both nearly 
covered with snow. ‘This majestic 
chain encloses a cordon of charming 
little hills, partly covered with pas- 
tures, and partly with woods,. that 
surround the valley of Engelberg, 
and protect it “against the lavanges or 
falls of snow, which are incessantly 
precipitated from the highest of the 
mountains. 

One cannot imagine any place more 
solitary, or more agreeable than this 
valley. It is a retreat that nature 
seems to have left by chance in the 
midst of the rocks which she has 
accumulated in this region, about three 
quarters of a league in length, and 
one quarter broad. 

The-hamilet of Engelberg and the 
Abbey are in the centre; twotorrents, 
one of them very impetuous, roll at 
the foot of the hills, while between 
the two torrents and parallel with 
them, a small and tranquil river runs, 
which has its source near the Abbey, 
without any of the appearances of any , 
thing of this nature. 

The Abbey of Engelberg is 
inhabited by the Benedictines, and 
the Abbet is a Prince of the Holy 
Empire, and Sovereign of the valley 
under the protection of the Cantons 
of Uri, Underwald, and Berne, which 
surround it. “The Abbey and the 
Church belonging to it are edifices 
simple in their construction, but yet 
verv striking by a singularity which 
decorates them; a fine black marble 
there supplies the place of stone, and 
forms a charming contrast with the 
shining white of the rest of these 
buildings. The arches, the pavement, 
the steps of the Church, and the 
cloisters, are of this marble. 

The riches of this Abbey is in its 
pasturages, and the whole plain is 
divided into parks, to each of which 
a_ house onde a flock are attached. 
During summer the cattle go in search 
of pastures more aromatic im the 

Alps, and return into the valley as 
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soon as the snows begin to incom- We now beppe to ascend rapidly. ; 
mode them inthe mountains. The the valley we had quitted appeared 
cheeses made here are very large and like a seep ravine or pit, on the, bor- 
good, and large quantities of them ders of which we seemed suspended. 
are sent into Italy by way of Altdorf The sun rose, and the: vapours of the 
and St. Gothard. earth, repelled by its first rays, rolled 
We passed away two days in wan- beneath us like an irritated sea. Very 
dering about this part of the country, soon we entered a labyrinth, creeping 
before we visited the abbey, where, between the arches formed by the 
recommended by M. de Pyffer, we second range of hills; all was covered 
were cordially received and splendidly witha short grass, without any mixture 
treated according to the manner of of aromatic plants. 
the country. On the following day Our ascent being extremely fatigu- 
they provided us with a sure man, ing, after a weary walk of two hours 
a hunter of the Chamois, to conduct we reached the first snows, and we 
us across the chain of mountains enjoyed a view pertectly correspond- 
which we still had to traverse. The ing with that we had just lost. The 
winter of 1776 had been one of the little green valleys we had passed 
longest and hardest known for along were beneath us, and before us 
time ; all the ways were obstructed another Jabyrinth appeared, which it 
by enormous quanties of snow, which was necessary we should explore. 
stubbornly resisted the sun,even inthe One sheet of white snow uniformly 
spring. Some people thought we had presented itself to our eyes, crowned 
been the first who had dared to under- with summits of such a prodigious 
take the route from Hasly; but we height, presenting the same aspect as 
knew that, two days before, three the terrible deserts of Greenland or 
peasants from Berne had traversed Spitsberg. Before us was the Dittlis- 
the mountain with the same design berg, whose summit, hollowed into 
as ourselves. It is true we did not the form of a saddle, occasioned. it 
know what had become of them; to be called by the name of Sattel, 
however, fortified with a good break- and by this distinguished from the 
fast, we left the Abbey at three in summits that surround it. This mopn- 
the morning, in hupes of getting up tain, in particular, may be seen from 
to the highest snows before they several placesin Alsace, and especially 
began to melt. As we knew we from the tower of Strasbourg. The 
should sink pretty deep into them, monks of the Abbey of Engelbe 
we had furnished ourselves with good have assured me, that in the mont 
gaiters and Jong staves. Our guides of August, when the top of the moun- 
also carried our proVisions, consisting tain is accessible, they can distinguish 
of a loaf, a quarter of a cheese, and the steeple of Strasbourg very plainly 
two pints of excellent wine of web with their glasses, when it happens 
the whole well fixed upon the hooks to be a clear day ; from Strasbourg to 
he bad with him; thus we merrily Dittlisberg, it is about fifty leagues, 
proceeded through the valley, and and 1 believe this relation of the 
gained the first mountains, Benedictines is subject to some doubt. 
The day now began to appear, and =After a march of an bour and a 
though the bottom wasstillin darkness half in deep snows, suspended. upon 
the surrounding summits were tinc- the steep declivity of the mountaips, 
tured with a fine rosy colour; we we attained the highest range next 
left behind us the naked peak of the the summit, when, turning suddenly 
Engelberg, which has the shape of to our right, we left this mountain 
a sharp cone, and from which it has to the left, separated from us by a 
been said, angels having been heard precipice. 
io sing, it derived the name of Engel- The sun had now attained the 
berg, or the Angel’s hill. When I horizon, and the snows began to melt 
first heard this extravagant story, so fast that we never slipped inte 
I imspected the place very narrowly, them less at one time than up tothe 
and I was convinced that common thigh, and sometimes up to the waist ; 
fame had not given the angels a especially when we were near any 
theatre unworthy of them, of thpse rocks of grapite, which pierce 
242 . 
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the snows and reflect the heat of the haps we should have risked the most 
sun upon those that encircle them. imminent danger in passing this sin- 
At this height we experienced a sub- gular arch. 
ject of affright sufficiently well found- At length, we arrived to the part 
ed, and’ which held us for some most elevated of any in the course 
minutes ih the most dreadful uncer- of our journey: we marched upon 
tainty : the sheet of snow upon which a ridge which separated two preci- 
we walked was suspended upon the pices; the one between us and the 
decliyity of the mountain ; this was Ditthisberg was the most frightful. 
extremely loose, and. at every step Here we found ourselves so much 
we took seemed dispused to slip over exhausted with hunger and fatigue, 
into the precipice. Some parts of it as to have occasion for our previsions ; 
we saw separating from the mass we therefore chose a flat rock for our 
every moment, and drawing others place of repose. The guide and 
after them, forming beneath us such myself had the precaution to mount 
etty falls or /avanges, which would on the shady side, while my com- 
ave amused us much by the noise panion, who would get up: on the 
which they made, if we had not other, where the snow was softened 
been alarmed at what was forming by the sun, slipped into it up to his 
over our heads. All at onee the neck, and we had some trouble to 
falling became general, and we saw extricate him from his situation. 
a current formed from the top tothe From the summit of this reck we 
bottom; our guide was about a hun- had one of those views which are 
dred paces before us, when he found peculiar to the most elevated of the 
himself suddenly carried away by this Alps. In the course of a long and 
torrent of snow,’ and was instantly deep valley, covered with spotless 
half swallowed up. Judge of our snow, we saw here and there some 
situation ; lost in the midst ofeternal rocks of granite, appearing like so 
snows, ‘in a labyrinth of mountains many islands emerged from the frozen 
heaped upon each other, the passage ocean. 
from whence we were ignorant of, |The frightful summits on the bor- 
and under the impossibility of return- ders of this valley, equally covered 
ing; all these ideas occurred to us, with ice and snow, reflected thé rays 
when the falling ‘snows suddenly of the sun under all the shades’ be- 
coming in contact with some points tween white and azure ; the summits 
of granite rock, which separated the diminish by degrees according to their 
mass and opposed its descent, diseo- distance from us, and form a long 
vered our guide much benumbed, succession of streaks,the least of whic 
but yet so little deranged that he had appeared to be of the same colour as 
not even lost our provisions, which the azure heavens in which they 
fortunately for us were well secured; were lost. Nothing can appear more 
it, however, took nearly a quarter of majestic than the heavens seem from 
an hour to get him up to us again. these heights during the night, ‘The 
In this region we met with twe brilliant light of the stars does hot 
torrents, which embarrassed us a experience that twinkling here which 
little upon these heights: nothing eommonly distinguishes them from the 
is more troublesome than the waters planets ; the moon, our sister and com- 
that frequently break out accidentally, panion in these celestial tourbillions, 
and which as to their course and appeared ngarer to us than ordinary, 
volume, however well we may know though its diameter was much dimi- 
tlre country, nothing ean be foreseen. nished, and it offers some rest to the 
One of these torrents that we had eye, long wandering in immensity of 
traced for along time, led usatlength space. It is clear that it is ‘a globe 
to a bridge of ice, the solidity of which travels in the neighbors bood 
which, as it was necessary to pass it, of our planet. The sun likewise 
wehad much reason todoubt. Com- affords us a new spectaele; small 
pulsion, however, here admitted of and almost deprived of rays, it shines, 
no evasion; it carried us over in nevertheless, with ineredible splen- 
safety, because the sun as yet had not dour, and its light is of the most 
reached it ; one hour later, and per- dazzling whiteness; one is astonished 
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to see its disk plainly divided, and 
contrasting it with the profound 
obscurity of a heaven, whose deep 
blue seems to retire far off: that 
star affords us an imposing idea’ of 
the immensity in which our orb re- 
volves. 

One may say that during summer 
there is no night on these mountains : 
from the bottom of the plain they 
may be seen tinged with purple long 
after the’setting of the sun, when the 
vallies are already involved in obscu- 
rity; and a long time before day-break 
they announce its return by a fine 
red, admirably shaded upon the ices 
of silver and azure which crown their 
summits. 

After a plentiful breakfast we con- 
tinued our route: very soon the pre- 
cipices on our right gave place to 
enormous piles of mountains belong- 
ing to the chain of Breenig, and we 
marched upon the declivity of these 
mountains without discovering the 
least trace of a road, always suspend- 
ed over the deep valley which separat- 
ed us from the Dittlisberg. Here 
we were surprised at finding no snow, 
while all around us was covered; 
this we attributed to the reverberation 


of the chain of Ditthisberg, the ices 
of which reflected the heat of the sun 


in a manner almost intulerable. No- 
thing ip nature could be more delight- 
ful than the enamelled ground on 
which we trod; scarcely iad we lett 
the si¥étvs than the flowers we trod on, 
and the odour they breathed, delighted 
every sense. Every thing of the kind 
here, even to the bear’s ear, is indi- 
genous, while the aromatics, the 
serpolet, and the thyme are so rich 
im essence, that every step we took 
we found the atmosphere impregnated 
with perfumes the most delicious. 
From the precipice along which 
we were proceeding, we saw in suc- 
cession the two lakes of ‘Troublisee 
and the Engstlersee} their diameter 
appeared very small. Soon after we 
again entered into the snows, and 
sometimes sunk up to our knees; 
the cold was troublesome; but on 
the other hand the heat was insup- 
portable. Our faces were scorched 
and blistered; at length, after four 
hours march, we began to descend, 
and we found ourselves in a large 
forest of firs, the deep verdure of 
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which appeared to us more gloomy 
than dedesany 3 we were even obliged 
to take some repose, less from fatigue 
than from the weakness of our eyes, 
which were so dazzled; that: to us 
every thing appeared black ; we.could 
not even distinguish the ground upon 
which we trod. We also experienc- 
ed hunger, which in the Alps is 
always the most poignant, and against 
which it is necessary to take good 
precautions when .we — have 
marches to make. Having arriv 
at this forest, and just ready to de- 
scend, } felta kind of mélancholy, 
which I have ever since experienced 
whenever J have descended from the 
Alps intothe plain. Upon their sam- 
mits one respires so freely, the cir- 
culation is so easy, and al} the organs 
transmit the impressions of the senses 
with such felicity to the sou}, that the 
most stubborn labour appears ‘easy, 
and we support inconveniences. with 
courage and even with gaiety.. »! 
We continued to descend: while 
traversing this forest of firs, fimding 
in our way an infinite number of 
trees lying upon the ground, having 
been-torn up by winds, torrents, or 
falls of snow, or fallen by the weight 
ot years. Rocks, detached'from the 
neighbouring mountains, seem seat- 
tered about ‘in this wilderness ; here 
under the shadow of one of them a 
young tree shoots up, another divides 
a torrent, a third threatens the trees 
which surrounds it with its fall. In 
this desert near a considerable torrent, 
called Sentlebach, which continues to 
the river Aar, is a fountain of very 
clear water whieh springs fronra rock ; 
this is called Engstlerbrannen, and 
Metzgerbrunnen. The peasants at- 
tribute miracles to it; the most cre- 
dible and simple of these prodigies 
is, that it never begins to ras but 
when the cattle enter the Alps, and 
that it ceases to run when they leave 
them. Nay, it ever carries its sympa- 
thy so far, as to be as sparing of its 
waters in the night, as it is liberal ir 
the day, when the eattle are feeding 
in fall liberty.—In taet, this is a foun- 
tain which flows by fits, being fed by 
the neighbouring snows, whieh melt 
ip summer only, and. then alone 
during the day, 
Leaving this forest we found our- 
selves in a narsow valley, strangled, 
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as it were, between mountains of the 
living rock, and of prodigious height. 
Those on the left-form a wall almost 
perpendicular, ofan elevation not less 
than two thousand feet, throwing 
out numerous forrents, which some- 
times freezing along this wall, makes 
it appear in a manner as if it were 
corded. All these torrents concen- 
trate in the Gentelbach, which at 
some distance from hence is reunited 
to the Aar. Here we experienced 
a degree. of heat almost intolerable, 
such as might be expected at noon- 
day at the bottom of a defile which 
concentrates the sun’s rays; and we 
soon had the mortification of seeing 
that our gaiters were torn all to pieces, 
the common effect of the snow, which 
according to the phrase used by the 
country people, *‘ burns every thing.” 

At length, we entered some of the 
inhabited vallies, and here we saw 
cottages for the first time since we 
left Engelberg ; it is to be observed 
there are habitations and summer 
villages in the country. we were tra- 
versing ; but hitherto all was buried 
under thesnows. Even the glaciers as 
yet were not tobe seen. Weleft the 
nage without ee gp set 
a fatiguing journey during eleven 
outer a half, pA or pn Se 
gen. In the room of entering the 
place, each of us chose an isolated cot- 
tage for our lodging, there to pass 
in peace some days in this charming 
country. Two young people newly 
married, and not very rich, received 
me with pleasure ; and I very much 
preferred their lodging to any of the 
public-houses, whee one sees what is 
to be seen every where; peasants 
spoiled by the commerce of strangers. 

In. the mountains the houses are 
commonly only one story and very 
low ; in the slsine they add another 
stage to them. In large houses the 
rooms are convenient; but among 
the poorest peasants so low, that it is 
impossible for a person of a middling 
size to stand upright in them. 

That which | occupied near Meyrin- 
gen was of this kind, and im spite of the 
experience | hadof thisinconvenience, 
I seldom rose from my seat without 
striking my head against the ceiling. 

My host and his wife occupied the 
jower apartment where I was, and 
at one corner of which was a stove, 
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built of stone about three feet high ; 
over this a square opening had been 
made in the ceiling, which was the 
entrance to my apartment, through 
this I crept, first mounting upon the 
stove as if it had been a ladder. My 
bed was a sack filled with dried leaves, 
upon which I slept most luxuriantly, 
lulled by the continual sound of the 
distant cataracts of mount Hously. 
On one side I had a window, through 
which I could see the Scheideck, 
and the enormous conical summits 
of the Wetterhorn and the Wellhorn, 
with the glaciers with which their 
summits were silvered. 

I have thus described my lodging, 
in order that the reader should form 
a just idea of the habitations of this 
singular country; presently I may 
say something of the manners of the 
people. The common food of the 
peasants of the Alps is milk, or 
rather the decompositions of this 
fluid, cheese and seret forms their 
solid food, and their drink is made of 
skimmed milk. Seret is the serous 
part of the milk precipitated; it is 
very plentiful here, and very com- 
pact, and is eaten in great quantities ; 
it serves for bread, though sometimes 

Otatoes are taken for a substitute. 

he bill of fare in the Alps the 
greater part of the year runs thus : 
first, a considerable quantity of milk, 
cold or warm }*afterwards, boiled 
potatoes or seret ; and last of all, new 
cheese ; to which, when they would 
appear extremely luxurious, they add 
that which is very old; in eating of 
which to temper its acidity, they drink 
butter milk. Bread is very rare, and 
in a great part of the Alps the people 
are entirely strangers to it. It is mostly 
in winter when they indulge them- 
selves; aseason when it is requisite 
they should procure a portion of every 
thing that will keep; however, what 
is then called bread, is mere properly 
a species of bard cake. 

Vho would imagine that in Europe 
close to nations that enjoy every 
luxury, a people should exist, into 
whose habitations one may say, bread, 
wine, or water, never enters? Yet, 
what is most extraordinary, the use of 
cofice has found its way into. these 
mountains, and is drank with a degree 
of intemperance. 

Every morning my companian com- 
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ing to see me, we passed the day in the 
midst of the peasants, who assembled 
from different cottages in the neigh- 
bourhood. The women sat round us 
in circles with their children, while 
the men played at quills, or amused 
themselves with wrestling. We often 
admired their strength and skill in 
these exercises, though their forms are 
by no means so imposing as those of 
the inhabitants of Uri, nor even of 
those of Bern; it isstill infinitely more 
elegant, and their mode of walking 
pe carrying themselves is very agreea- 
ble; though rather grave. I have 
generally remarked that the legs of 
the Swiss mountaineers are et 
well made, and that they tread wit 
firmness and grace. The Swiss troops 
are so attached to their country, that 
they are never retained with so much 
ease and pleasure to themselves as 
in Holland, where they find many 
things analagous to their taste. They 
are sure to pine away in France or 
Spain. 

The dress of the females of Hasly 
bears a striking resemblance to that 
of the modern Greeks, in some of the 
islands ; their head dress has the same 
analogy, the widows in this part wear 
a bonnet exactly corresponding with 
the mitres of the women in the 
Archipelago, only much higher. The 
language of Hasly is, beyond contra- 
diction, the most corript German, and 
at the same time the most sweet and 
agreable to the Swiss; it abounds in 
open vowels, and conceals a number 
of bard consonants. 

Hasly is divided into Upper and 
Lower ; Meyringen, the chief place, 
is vulgarly called Gassen ; for in the 
mountainous part of Switzerland, the 
borougtis have very often two names ; 
one which is found upon maps and 
charts, and which is used in the public 
acts; and.another, which is a kind 
of epithet, expressing the form or 
situation of the place to which it 
belongs. 

A valley more fertile and picto- 
resque than Upper Hasly can scarcely 
be conceived; there the plants most 
agreeable to cattle are found in their 
native soil, and the neighbouring Alps 
are covered with the richest and most 
lofty pasturages in Switzerland. 

The numerous habitations strewed 
about these heights receive the shep- 


herds who ascend them with their 
families in proportion as the snows 
return towards the grand region of 
ice. The emigration of the inhabi- 
tants in search of elevated pasturages 
are common in Switzerland, and 
resemble each other pretty much all 
through the country. These elevated 
plains are divided into portions appro- 
priated to each cottage; the latter 
generally in the centre, at least in 
parts where they are not formed like 
a continued village or town. Each 
proprietor has a right to keep as many 
cattle as he can support during the 
winter, upon the hay which his pas- 
turage affords him at the end of the 
season. The part of the country to 
which the Swiss gives the name of 
Alps,’ applies less to that chain of 
mountains to which we affix that 
name, than to the fertile part. The 
term Alp is certainly indigenous ; it 
is found i many of the Celtic dialects, 
and its proper signification is the 
paanee of the mountain. The 
arren parts of these mountains are 
distinguished by different names, the 
rocky parts are commonly designated 
by the word Flihe; the frozen by 
that of Gletcher, in Glaris excepted, 
where this is called Firnen, and among 
the Grisons they give them the name 
of Wadrer or Wadrex. In fine, the 
lofty conical mountains which elevate 
theinselves upon the backs of the 
fertile Alps, have the generical name 
of horn or stock, monosyllables which 
are equivalent to our word peak. The 
most fertile of the Alps are divided 
into first and second mountains, where 
very often a shepherd has three habi- 
tations; one for winter, one for 
spring and autumn, and one for sum- 
mer. The first is the metropolis; 
this he quits in the month of May 
with his family, to take possession of 
his spring residence which the snow 
has left, placed upon the croupe or 
brow of the first mountaifis or Lower 
Alps; there he remains till the month 
of July, during that interval he de- 
scends into the plains to make his hay, 
dry, and house it for the winter. In 
July the second mountains or Upper 
Alps are disengaged trom their snows, 
and the peasant and his tamily go to 
reside in their summer house, where 
they remain till the middle of August, 
and being then driven from it by the 
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spring cabin; in this quarter the 
cattle find a second crop, which yields 
a further addition to the winter stock. 
About the end of Autumn the cattle 
descend into the vallies, where they 
remain till the severity of the weather 
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' cold they descend and occupy their produce of one cow is from six to 
twelve pots a day; the pot here is 


equivalent to two piats. This milk is 
so thick and rich, that when skim- 
ined, it is equal in consistence to our 
cream; the cream is of the tenacity 
of a cake. In Underwall the mode 















































of trying it is by throwing a knife 

in the stables. upon the surface, which always swims 
During the summer they make a when the cream is not mixed with the 

great quantity of cheese of the best milk. 
uality upon the leftiest mountains : 

the cows are milked twice a day; the 


forces the shepherds to confine them 
{To be continued. } 
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MISCELLANEA SELECTA. 
The Bairisn Spy tn AMERICA. my breast were those of mingled pity 
: r and veneration. But, al! sacred God! 
Lerter VII. ; emeti “gh: , 
how soon were all wy feelings chang- 
[Continued from p. 291.J ed! The lips of Plato were never 
i more worthy of a prognostic swarm 
Richmond, October 10. oF pees benrwend the lina of this holy 
HAVE been, my dear § ! man! It was a day of the adminis- 
& on an excursion through the coun- tration of the sacrament; and his 
ties which lie along the eastern side subject, of course, was the Passion of 
of the Blue Ridge. A general de- our Saviour. I had heard the subject: 
scription of that country and its in- handled a thousand times: I had 
habitauts may form the subject of a thought it exhausted long ago. Lit- 
future leiter. For the present, 1mast tle did I suppose, that in the wild 
entertain you with an account of a woods of America I was to meet 
most singular and interesting adven- with a man whose eloquence would 
ture which I met with in the course give to this tepic a new and more 
of the tour. sublime pathos than I had ever betore 
It was one Sunday, as [| travelled witnessed ! 

through the county of Orange, that — As he descended from the pulpit to 
my eye was caught by a cluster of distribute the mystic symbols, there 
horses tied near a ruinous,old, wooden was a peculiar, a more than buman 
house in the forest, not far trom the solemnity in his air and manner, 
road side. Having frequentiy seen which made my blood run cold and 

such objects before, im travelling my whole frame shiver! 
through these states, | had wo dit- He then drew a picture of the 
ficulty in understanding that this was sutterings of our Saviour; his. trial 
a place ot religious worship. betore Pilate; his ascent up Cal- 
Devotion alone should have stopped vary ; his crucifixion; and his death. 
I knew the whole history ; but pever, 
gregation; but 1 must confess, that until then, had I heard the circum- 
curiosity to hear the preacher of such stances so selected, so arranged, so 
a wilderness was not the least of my coloured! I[t was all new; and I 
motives. On entering I was struck seemed to have heard it for the first 
with his preterpatural appearance. time in my lite. His enunciation 
He was atai! and very spare old man; was so deliberate, that his voice.trem- 
his head, which was covered with a bied on every syllable, and every 
white hen cap, his shrivelled hands, heart in the assembly trembled in 
and his vorce, were all shaking under unison. His peculiar phrases had 
the influence of a palsy; anda few that force of description, that the 
moments ascertained to me that be original scene appared to be, at that 
was perfectly blind! moment, acting before our eyes! 
The first emotions which touched We saw the very faces of the Jews: 





me to join in the duties of the cou- 
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the staring, frightful distortions of 
malice andrage! We saw the buffet : 
my soul kindled with a flame of in- 
dignation ; and my hauds were invo- 
Juntarily and convulsively clenched ! 

But when he came to touch on the 
patience, the forgiving meekness of 
our Saviour; when he drew to the 
life his blessed eyes streamed in tears 
toheaven ;_ his voice breathing to God 
a soft and gentle prayer of pardon on 
his enemies, ‘* Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do !?— 
the voice of the preacher, which had 
all along faltered, grew fainter and 
fainter, until his utterance being 
entirely obstructed by the force of 
his feelings, he raised his handker- 
chief to his eyes, and burst into a 
loud and irrepressible flood of grief. 
The effect is inconceivable: the 
whole house resounded with the 
mingled groans, and sobs, and shrieks 
of the congregation ! 

It was some time before the tumult 
had subsided so far as to permit him 
to proceed. Indeed, judging by the 
usual, but fallacious standard of my 
own weakness, I began to be very 
uneasy for the situation of the preacher. 
For | could net conceive how he 
would be able to let his andience 
down from the height to which he 
had wound them, without impairing 
the solemnity and dignity of his sub- 
ject, or perlaps shocking them by 
the abruptness of the fall But—no; 
the descent was as beautiful and sub- 
lime as the elevation bad been rapid 
and enthusiastic ! 

The first sentence, with which he 
broke the awtul silence, was a quo- 
tation from’ Rousseau: ‘‘ Socrates 
died Jike a philosopher, but Jesus 
Christ like a God!” 

I despair of giving you any idea of 
the effect pro!uced by this short sen- 
tence, unless you could perfectly con- 
ceive the whole manner of the man, 
as well as the pecuhar cries in the 
discourse. Never before did I com- 
pletely understand what Demosthenes 
meant by laying such stress on de/t- 
very.. You are to bring before you 
the venerable figure of the preacher : 
his blindess, constantly recalling to 
your recollection old Homer, Ossian, 
and Milton, and associating with his 
performance the melancholy grandeur 
of their geniuses ; you are to imagine 
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that you hear his slow, solemn, well- 
accented enunciation, and his voice 
of affecting trembling melody; you 
are to remember the pitch of passion 
and enthusiasm to which the congre- 
gation were raised; and then the 
few minutes of portentous deathlike 
silence which reigned throughout the 
house: the preacher removing his 
white handkerchief from his aged 
face, (even yet wet from the recent 
torrent of his tears) and slowly stretch- 
ing forth the palsied hand which holds 
it, begins the sentence: ‘ Socrates 
died like a philosopher’—then pause 
ing, raising his other hand, pressing 
them both, clasped together, with 
warmth and energy to his breast, 
lifting his ‘* sightless balls” to hea- 
ven, and pouring his whole soul into 
his tremulous voice—* but Jesus 
Christ - likea God!" Ifhe had been 
indeed and in trath an angel of light, 
the effect could scarcely have been 
more divine, 

Whatever I had been able to con- 
ceive of the sublimity of Massillon 
or the force of Bourdaloue, had fallen 
far short of the power which I felt 
from the delivery of this simple sen- 
tence. The blood, which just before 
had rushed ina hurricane upon my 
brain, and, in the violence and agony 
of my feelings, had held my whole 
system in suspense, now ran back 
into my heart, with a sensation which 
I cannot describe: a kind of shud- 
dering delicious horror! The pa- 
roxysm of blended pity and indig- 
uation, to which T had. been trans- 
ported, subsided into the deepest self- 
abasement, humility, and adoration. 
I had just been lacerated and dissolved 
by sympathy for our Saviour as a 
fellow-creature ; but now, with fear 
and trembling, I adored him as—* a 
God!" 

If this description give you the 
impression, that this incomparable 
minister had any thing of shallow 
theatrical trick in his manner, it does 
him great injustice. I have never 
seen in any other orator such an 
union of simplicity and majesty. He 
has not a gesture, an attitude, or an 
accent, to which he does not seem 
forced by the sentiment which he is 
expressing. His mind is too serious, 
too earnest, too sglicitous, dnd 
at ms same time too dignified to 
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sop to artifice. Although as far 
removed from ostentation as a man 
can be, a. it is clear from the train, 
the style, and substance of his 
thoughts, that he is not only a very 
polite scholar, but a man of extensive 
and profound erudition. I was for- 
cibly struck with a short yet beautiful 
characte? which he drew of our learn- 
ed and amiable countryman, Sir 
Robert Boyle: he spoke of him, as 
if ‘* his noble mind bad, even before 
death, divested herself of all influence 
from his frail tabernacle of flesh ;” 
and called him, in his peculiarly 
emphatic and impressive manner, 
“‘a pure intelligence ; the link be- 
tween men and angels.” 

This man has been before my 
imagination almost ever since. <A 
thousand times, as I rode along, I 
dropped the reins-of my bridle, 
stretched forth my hand, and tried 
to imitate his quotation from Rous- 
seau: a thousand times I abandoned 
the attempt in despair, and felt per- 
suaded that his peculiar manner and 
power arose from an energy of soul, 
which nature could give, but which 
no human being could justly copy. 


In short, he seems to be altogether 
a being of a former age, or of a 
totally different nature from the rest 
of men. As I recal, at this moment, 
several of his awfully striking atti- 
tudes, the chilling tide, with which my 
blood begins to pour along my arte- 


ries, reminds me of the emotions 
produced by the first sight of Gray's 
introductory picture of his Bard: 


** On a rock whose haughty brow 

Frowns o’er old Conway’s foaming 

flood, 
Rob’d in the sable garb of woe, 

With haggard eyes the poet stood; 
(Loose his beard and hoary hair 
Streamed, like a meteor, to the troubled 

air:) 
And with a poet’s band and prophet’s fire 
Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre.” 


Guess my surprise, when, on my 
arrival at Richmond, and mentioning 
the name of this man, I found not 
one person who had ever before heard 
of James Waddell! Is it not strange, 
that such a genius as this, so accom- 
plished a scholar, so divine an orator, 
should be permitted to languish and 
die in obscurity within eighty miles 
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of the metropolis of Virginia? To 
me it is a conclusive argument, either 
that the Virginians have no taste for 
the highest strains of the most sublime 
oratory, or that they are destitute of 
a much more important quality, the 
love of genuine and exalted religion. 
Indeed, it is too clear, my friend, 
that this soil abounds more in weeds 
of foreign birth than in good and 
salubrious fruits. Among others, the 
noxious weed of infidelity has struck a 
deep, a fatal root, and spread its pesti- 
lential branches far around. I fear that 
our eccentric and fanciful country- 
man, Godwin, has contributed not a 
little to water and cherish this perni- 
cious exotic. There is a novelty,a 
splendour, a boldness in his scheme of 
morals. peculiarly fitted to captivate a 
youthful andan ardent mind. A young 
man feels his delicacy flattered i the 
idea of being emancipated from the 
old, obsolete, and vulgar motives of 
moral conduct; and acting correctly 
from motives quite new, refined, ahd 
sublimated in the crucible of pure 
abstracted reason. Unfortunately, 
however, in this attempt to change 
the motives of his conduct, he loses 
the old ones, while the new, either 
from being too ethereal and sublime, 
or from some other want of con- 
geniality, refuse to mix and Jay hold 
of the gross materials of his nature, 
Thus he becomes emancipated in- 
deed; discharged not only from 
ancient and vulgar shackles, but also 
from the modern, finespun, tmselled 
restraints of his divine Godwin, 
Having imbibed the high spirit of 
literary adventure, he disdains the 
limits of the moral world; and 
advancing boldly to the throne of 
God, he questions him on his dispen- 
sations, and demands the reasons of 
his laws. But the counsels of heaven 
are alove the kent, not contrary to 
the voice, of human reason; and the 
unfortunate youth, unable to reach 
and measure them, recoils from the 
attempt, with meJancholy rashness, 
into infidelity and deism. Godwin’s 
glittering theories are on his lips, 
Utopia or Mezorania boast not ot a 
purer moralist in words than the young 
Godwinian ; but the unbridled Jicen- 
tiousness of his conduct makes it 
manifest, that if Godwin’s principles 
be true in the abstract, they are not 
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fit for this systema of things, whatever 
they might be in the republic of 
Plato. 

rom a life of inglorious indolence, 
by far too —— among the young 
men of this country, the transition 
is easy and natural to immortality and 
dissipation. {t is at this giddy period 
of life, when a series of dissolute 
courses have debauched the purity 
and innocence of the heart, shaken 
the pillars of the understanding, and 
converted her sound and ~halwoiee 
operations into little more than a set 
of feverish starts and incoherent and 
delirious dreams; it is in such a 
situation that a new-fangled theory 
is welcome as an amusing guest, and 
deism is embraced as a Soler com- 
forter against the pangs of an offend- 
ed conscience. ‘Lhis coalition once 
formed and habitually consolidated, 
** farewell, a long farewell,” to 
honour, genius, and glory! From 
such a gulf of complicated ruin few 
have the energy evea to attempt an 
escape. The moment of cool reflec- 
tion, which should save them, is too 
big with horror to beendured. Every 
plunge is deeper and deeper, until 
the tragedy is finally wound up by a 
pistol or a halter. Do not believe 
that I am drawing from fancy: the 
picture is unfortunately true. Few 
dreamers, indeed, have yet reached 
their catastrophe ; but too many are 
in a rapid progress towards it. 

These thoughts are affecting and 
eppressive : I am glad to retreat from 
them by bidding you adieu; and 
offering my prayers to heaven, that 
you may never lose the pure, the 
genial consolation of unshaken faith 
and an approving conscience. Once 
more, my dear S , adieu! 

[To be continued. | 





Cursous Anecpores of the Czar 
Peter THE GREAT. 


{From the Memoirs of the Margravine of 
Bareith.] 


FORGOT to mention, in the 

preceding year, the arrival of the 
Czar Peter the Great at Berlin. The 
anecdote is curious enough to deserve 
a place in these memoirs. The Czar, 
who was uncommonly fond of travel- 
ling, was coming from Holland. He 


had been obliged to stop in the Duchy 
of Cleves, where the Czarina had mis- 
carried. As he disliked magnificence 
and society, he requested the King to 
lodge him in a summer-house which 
the Queen had in one of the suburbs 
of Berlin. Her Majesty was ex- 
tremely sorry for this: she had ereeted 
a very pretty building, which she had 
decorated in a style of great splen- 
dour. The porcelain-gallery was 
superb, and all the rooms were adorn- 
ed with beautiful glasses. As this 
charming retreat was really a jewel, 
it was called Mon-Bijou.. A very 
pretty garden on the banks of the 
river heightened its beauty. 

In order to prevent the mischief 
which the Russian gentlemen had 
done in other places where they had 
lodged, the Queen ordered the prin- 
cipal furniture, and whatever was 
most brittle, to be removed. The 
Czar, his spouse, and their court, 
arrived some days after by water at 
Mon-Bijou. The King and the Queen 
received them on their landing; and 
the King handed the Czarina from 
the boat. The Czar was no sooner 
landed, than he held out his hand to 
the King, and said: J am glad to see 
you, brother Frederic. He afterwards 
approached the Queen with the in- 
tention to salute her; but she pushed 
him back. The Czarina first kissed 
the Queen’s hands several times; and 
afterwards introduced to her the Duke 
and Duchess of Mecklenburgh, who 
had accompanied them, and four- 
hundred pretended ladies of their 
suite. These were mostly German 
servant-girls, who officiated as maids 
of honou", waiting-maids, cooks, and 
washer-women. Almost every one 
of these creatures carried in her arms 
a richly dressed infant: and when 
they were asked whether these chil- 
dren were their own ? they answered 
prostrating themselves in the Russian 
fashion: the Czar has done me the 
honour to make me the mother of this 
child. The Queen would not speak 
to these creatures: and the Czarina, 
to be revenged, treated the Princesses 
of the blood with nach haughtiness ; 
and it was with very great difficulty 
that the King prevailed with the 
Queen to notice the Russian ladies, 
I saw the whole of this Court, the 
next day, when the Czar and Czarina 
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came to yisit the Queen. Her Ma- 
jesty received them in the state-rooms 
of the palace, and went to meet them 
in the hall of the guards. The Queen 
ave her hand to the Czarina, placing 
er at the right and conducted her 
into the audience hall. 

The King and the Czar followed. 
As soon as the latter saw me, he 
knew me again, having seen me five 
years before. He took me up in his 
arms, and. rubbed the very skin off 
my face with his rude kisses. J boxed 
his ears, and struggled as much as [ 
could, saying that [ would not allow 
any such familiarities; and that he 
was dishonouring me. He laughed 
very much at this idea, and amused 
himself a Jong time at my expence. 
I had previously been instructed what 
to say: and I spoke io him of his 
fleet and his conquests; which de- 
lighted him so much, that he several 
times told the Czarina, that if he 
could have a child like me, he would 
willingly give up one of his provinces, 
The Czarina pe tenderly caressed 
me. She and the Queen placed 
themselves under the canopy, each 
in an arm-chair: I was by the side 
of the Queen, and the Princess of the 
blood opposite to her Majesty. 

Tae Czarina was short ard stout, 
pe tawny, and her figure was alto- 
gether destitute of gracefulness. Its 
appearance sufficiently betrayed her 
low origin. To have judged by her 
attire, one would have taken her for 
a German stage-actress. Her robe 
had been purchased at an old-clothes 
broker: it was made in the antique 
fashion, and heavily laden with silver 
and grease. The front of her stays 
was adorned with jewels, singularly 
placed: they represented a double 
eagle, badly set, the wings of which 
were of small stones. She wore a 
dozen orders and as many portraits 
of saints and relics, fastened to the 
facing of her gown: so that when 
she walked, the yumbling of all these 
orders and portraits one against the 
other made a tinkling noise like a 
mule in harness. 

The Czar, on the contrary, was 
very tall, and pretty well made: his 
face was handsome, but his counte- 
nance had something savage about it, 
which inspired fear. He was dressed 
asa naveal-clicet, and wore a plain 
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coat. ‘The Czarina, who spoke yery 
bad, German, and did not well under- 
stand what was spoken to her by the 
Queen, beckoned to her fool, and 
conversed with her in Russian. This 
poor creature was a Princess Galitzin, 
who bad: been necessitated to fulfil 
that office in order to save her life: 
having been implicated in a con- 
spiracy. against the Czar, she had 
twice undergone the punishment of 
the knout. I do not know what she 
said to the Czarina, but the latter 
every now and then laughed aloud. 
At length we sat down to table; 
where the Czar placed himself near 
the Queen. It is wel] known, that this 
Prince had been poisoned in his youth : 
a very subtile venom had attacked - his 
nerves, whence he was. frequently 
subject: to certain involuntary con- 
vulsions. He was seized with a fit 
whilst at table: he made many con- 
tortions; and as he was violently 
gesticulating with a knife in his hand 
near the Queen, the latter was afraid, 
and wanted several times to rise.from 
her seat. The Czar begged her to 
be easy, protesting that he should 
not do her any harm; and at the 
same time seized her hand, which he 
squeezed so violently that the Queen 
screamed for merey, which made him 
laugh heartily; and he observed that 
the bones of her Majesty were more 
delicate than those of his Catharine. 
Every thing was prepared: for a ball 
afier supper; but he ran away as 
soon as he rose from table, and went 
back alone on foot to Mon. Bijou. 
The next day every thing worth 
seeing at Berlin was shown tg him; 
and among the rest, the cabinet of 
medals and antique statues. There 
was among the latter, as ] have been 
told, one that represented a heathen 
divinity in a very indecent attitude : 
it was with the ancient Romans an 
ornament of their nuptial chambers. 
It was considered as a. very great 
rarity, and passed for one of the 
finest that was ever found. The 
Czar admired it much, and ordered 
the Czarina to kiss it. She wished 
to-excuse herself: but he grew angry, 
and said to her, in broken German, 
kopf ‘ab; which signifies: ‘I shall 
have your head cut off, if you do not 
obey.” The Czarina was so alarmed 
at this, that she submitted to whatever 
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he required. He, withont ceremony, 
asked for this statue and several others, 
which the King could not refuse. He 
did the same with a cabinet lined with 
amber: it was unigue in its kind, 
and had cost immetise sums to Fre- 
derick I. : and this too had the mis- 
fortune to be taken to Petersburgh to 
the great regret of every one. 

Two days afterwards this court of 
barbarians at length set out on their 
journey back. ‘The Queen imme- 
diately hastened to Mon Bijou; and 

_ what desolation was there visible, I 
never beheld any thing like it: indeed, 
I think Jerusalem, after its siege and 
capture, .could not have presented 
such another scene. ‘This elegant 
palace was left by them in so ruinous 
a state, that the Queen was absolutely 
obliged to rebuild nearly the whole 
of it, 
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‘* Misfortune resembles 


mountain of Bember, situated at the ex- 
iremity of the burning kingdom of Lahor: 
while we ascend it, we see before us only 


barren rocks; but no sooner do we reach 
the summit, than we perceive the heavens 
over our head, and the kingdom of Cache- 
mire at our feet.”——The Indian Cottage ; 
ty Bernardin de St. Pierre. 
YSNHE rank which women hold in 
' society is still, in many respects, 
indeterminate; a desire to please 
draws forth their natural understand- 
ing, while reason advises them to re- 
main unknown, and their success is 
as absolute as their failure. 

I cannot but think, that a period 
will arrive, when philosophical legis- 
lators will bestow a serious attention 
upon the education of women, «ipon 
the civil laws by which they are pro- 
tected, the duties incumbent upon 
them, and the happiness which may 
be secured to them; but, in the pre- 
sent state of things, they are placed 
neither in the order of nature, nor in 
the order of society ; what some suc- 
ceed in, proves the destruction of 
others; their good qualities are some- 
times prejudicial to them, while their 
faults befriend them: one moment 
they are every thing, the next perhaps 
they are nothing. ‘Their destiny is, in 
some respects, similar to that of freed- 
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men ina monarchy ; if they attempt 
to acquire any ascendancy ,—a power 
which the laws have not given them, 
it is imputed to them as acrime; if 
they remain slaves, they ate perse- 
cuted and oppressed. 

Generally speaking, it would cer- 
tainly be far better if women would 
devote themselves wholly to domestic 
virtues: but a strange caprice in the 
judgment of men with respect to wo- 
men is, that they esteem a total inat- 
tention to essential duties more par- 
donable in a female, than the crime 
of attracting attention by distinguish- 
ed talents ; even an abasement of the 
heart is tolerated in favour of an infe- 
rior understanding, whilst the most 
unsullied integrity can scarcely obtain 
forgiveness for real superiority. 

Let us lay open to view the divers 
causes of this eccentricity. 1 shall 
begin by considering what is the fate 
of literary women in a monarchy, and 
also what awaits them in a republic. 
My first object must be to charac- 
terise the principal differences which 
may arise from these two political 
situations in the destiny of such fe- 
males as may aspire to literary fame ; 
and afterwards to consider at large, 
what degree of happiness those wo- 
men who pretend to celebrity may 
reasonably expect from it. 

In a monarchy they have ridicule to 
fear, and in a republic hatred. 

It is to be expected from the na- 
ture of things, that in a monarchy 
where a strict conformity to fashion 
and prejudice prevails, every extra- 
ordinary action, every attempt to 
move out of the sphere in which you 
are placed, must at first appear ridi- 
culous. What is required of you by 
your situation in life, or by any pecu- 

iar circumstances in which.you may 
be placed, meets with general appros 
bation; but inventions that are not 
necessary, or to which you are net 
compelled, are even anticipated by 
the severest censure. The jealousy 
natural to all men is not to be,ap- 
peased, unless you apologize (if I may 
so speak) for your success, by repre- 
senting it as the result of necessity ; 
but if you will not veil the reputa- 
tion you have acquired under the pre- 
tence of amending your situation in 
life and promoting your welfare ; if, 
in fact, you are suspected of -only 
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wishing to distinguish yourself, you 
will inevitab!y become an annoyance 
to these whose ambition is directed to 
similar views 

Indeed, men may always disguise 
their self-love, and their desire of ap- 
plause, under the mask or the reality 
of the most energetic and noble pas- 
sions: but when women take up the 
pen ; as their first motive is generally 
supposed to be a wish to dispiay their 
abilities, the public is not easily per- 
suaded to grant them its approbation, 
and, knowing this approbation to be 
essential to them, feels still more in- 
clined to withhold it. In every situa- 
tion of life it may be observed, that 
no sooner does a man perceive him- 
self to be eminently necessary to you, 
than his conduct is changed inio a 
cold reserve. ‘Thus it is when a wo- 
man publishes any work; she puts 
herself so entirely in the power of 
opinion, that the dispensers of that 
opinion fail not to make her painfully 
sensible of her dependence. 

To these general causes, which are 
common to all countries, may be add- 
ed various circumstances peculiar to 
the French monarchy. A spirit of 


knight-errantry which still existed, 


was in some instances an obstacle to 
the too assiduous cultivation of litera- 
ture amongst men. ‘This same spirit 
must also inspire increased disgust 
towards those women who suffered 
themselves to be so exclusively en- 
gaged by literary pursuits, as to divert 
their attention from their first interest, 
the sentiments of the heart. An ho- 
nourable delicacy may occasion even 
men to feel some repugnance to sub- 
mit to all those criticisms which pub- 
lic notice must draw upon them: 
how much greater reason, therefore, 
have they to be disp ased at seeing 
those beings whom it is their duty to 
protect, their wives, their sisters, or 
their daughters, expose themselves to 
the puwbdlic judgment, and boldly ren- 
der themselves the general topic of 
conversation ? 

Great talents, undoubtedly, would 
triumph over all these objections; 
but, nevertheless, a woman must find 
it extremely difficult to carry off with 
credit to herself the reputation of an 
authoress; to unite it with the inde- 
pendence of elevated rank, and to lose 
nothing, in consequence of such re- 
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putation, of that dignity, that grace, 
that ease, and those unaffected man- 
ners, which ought to characterise her 
habitual manners and conduct, 

Women are readily allowed to sa- 
crifice their domestic pursuits to 
fashion and dissipation, but every se- 
rious study is treated in them as pe- 
dantry ; and if they do not from the 
first rise superior to the pleasantries 
Jevelled at them from all sides, those 
very pleasantries will in the end dis- 
courage genius, and check the course 
of well-grounded confidence and ele- 
vaticn of mind. 

Some of these disadvantages will 
not be met with in any republic, and 
particularly in that where the general 
aim is to promote the progress of 
mental improvement. Perhaps it 
may be natural toexpect, that, in such 
a state, literature, properly so called, 
may fall entirely to the lot of women; 
while men devote themselves solely 
to the higher branches of philosophy. 

‘The education of women has, in all 
free countries, been adapted to the 
peculiar constitution established in 
each: at Sparta they were accustomed 
to the exercise of war; at Rome, aus- 
tere and patriotic virtues were re- 
quired of them. If, therefore, it is 
wished that the principal object of 
the French republic should be emu- 
lation in mental improvement and 
philosophy, it would sly be a ra- 
tional plan to promote thie cultivation 
of the female mind, in order that men 
may find companions with whom 
they may converse on subjects the 
most interesting to themselves. 

Nevertheless, since the revolution, 
men have thought it politically and 
morally desirable to redace the female 
mind to the most absurd mediocrity : 
the conversation they have addressed 
to women, has been in a lapguage as 
devoid of delicacy as of sense; and 
consequently the Jatter have had no 
inducement to excite the powers of 
their understanding. We do not, 
however, find that ai] this has tended 
to the improvement of manners, It 
is not by contracting the sphere of 
ideas, that the simplicity of the primi- 
tive ages can be restored; and the 
only result of such a system is, that 
Jess understanding has produced less 
delicacy, Jess respect for public opi- 
nion, and fewer means of supporting 
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solitude. What is applicable to every 
thing that regards the understanding, 
has in this instance come to pass. It 
has always been thought, that to en- 
lighten the mind has been productive 
of evil consequences; to repair which, 
reason has been made to take a retro- 
grade course: whereas, the evil ari- 
sing from mental improvement can 
be corrected only by a still further 
rogress in that very improvement. 

lither morality is a fable, or the more 
enlightened we are, the more attach- 
ed to it we become. 

If, indeed, the French could inspire 
their women with all the virtues of 
the English women, with their mo- 
dest manners, and their taste for soli- 
tude; they would do well to prefer 
such qualities to all the gifts of shi- 
ning abilities: but probably all they 
could obtain from their countrywo- 
men would be, to read nothing and 
to know nothing; in conversation, to 
be totally incapable of an interesting 
idea, a happy expression, or an ele- 
gant diction; and, far from being 
more domesticated by this charming 
scheme of ignorance, their children 
would become less dear to them in 


proportion as themseives were less 
able to superintend their education. 
The world would become at once 
more necessary and more dangerous 
to them, as love would be the only 


subject of qggversation that could be 
addressed them; and this subject 
could no longer be treated with that 
sort of delicacy which has hitherto 
been a substitute for morality. 

Many advantages highly important 
to the morality and happiness of a 
cquntry would be at once lost, if wo- 
men should ever be rendered totally 
insipid or frivolous: they would pos- 
sess fewer means to soften the irri- 
table passions of men; they would no 
longer, as formerly, maintain a useful 
ascendancy over matters of opinion, 
which they have ever animated in 
every thing that respects humanity, 
generosity, and delicacy. Women, 
only apart from the interests of poli- 
tics, and the pursuits of ambition, cast 
an odium upon ‘all base actions, con- 
temn ingratitude, and honour misfor- 
tunes when noble sentiments have 
brought them on. Ifin France there 
no longer existed women sufficiently 
enlightened to have their judgment 
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attended to, and sufficiently dignified 
in their manners to inspire real ree 
spect, the opinion of society would no 
longer have any influence over the 
actions of men, 

I believe firmly, that in the ancient 
government, where opinion held so 
salutary an authority, that authority 
was ihe work of women distinguished 
by their sense and good character; 
women who were quoted as examples 
of eloquence, when inspired by some 
generous resojution, when pleading 
in the cause of misfortune, or when 
boldly expressing some sentiment 
which required the courage to offend 
against power. 

During the course of the revolu- 
tion, those same women have given 
the most numerous and convincing 
proots of energy and intrepidity.— 
Frenchmen can never become such 
absolute republicans, as wholly to an- 
nibilate the independence and pride 
natural to the female character. Wo- 
men had undoubtedly, under the an- 
cient government, too much ascen- 
dancy in public affairs; but will they 
become less dangerous, when desti- 
tute of all mental improvement, and 
consequently of reason? From their 
influence would then arise an immo- 
derate rage for wealth; preferences 
without discernment, and affection 
without delicacy ; and instead of en- 
nobling, they would degrade the ob- 
jects of their attachment. Will the 
state be a gainer by this? The rarely 
experienced danger of finding a wo- 
man whose superiority is out of pro- 
tection to the lot of her sex in gene- 
ral; ought it to deprive the republic 
of that celebrity which France en- 
joyed by the art of pleasing and of 
living in society? Now, without wo- 
men, society can be neither agreeable 
nor interesting ; but if they be devoid 
of sense, or destitute of that grace in 
conversation which pre-supposes a 
distinguished and elegant education, 
such women are a nuisance instead of 
an ornament to society; they intro- 
duce a sort of foolery, a party-spirit 
of slander, a tiresome insipid gaiety, 
which must eventually banish all sen- 
sible men from their meetings; and 
thus the once-brilliant assemblies of 
Paris would be reduced to young men 
who have nothing to do, and young 
women who.have nothing to say. 
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It is true, that inconveniences will 
arise in all human affairs; some un- 
doubtedly may be found in the supe- 
riority of women, and even in that of 
men, in the Self-love of people of un- 
derstanding, in the ambiticn of heroes, 
the imprudence of superior minds, 
the irritability of independent charac- 
ters, the impetuosity of courage, and 
in many other cases. And must we 
for these reasons resist with all our 
power the natural bent of the mind, 
and direct all our institutions to dis- 
courage genius and talents? Indeed it 
is hardly certain, that sueh discourage- 
ment would be favourable either to 
domestic or public. antbority. Those 
women who are destitute of conver- 
sible powers, and unversed in Iitera- 
ture, have generally the most art in 
fleeing froin their duty; and unen- 
lightened nations know not how to 
be free, and therefore perpetually 
change their governors. 

To enlighten, to instruct, to perfect 
the education of women as well as 
that of men, of nations as well as 
that of individuals; such is still the 
best secret to attain all reasonable 
ends, all social and political relations, 
which we wish to be founded on a 
durable basis. 

The mental improvement of wo- 
men can surely become an object of 
fear only through a delicate concern 
for their happiness. It is possible, 
that to enlighten their reason may 
be to give them an insight into the 

alamities which so frequently fall to 

their lot: but the same argument 
would be equally applicable to the 
general effect of meutal improvement 
upon the happiness of the human 
race; and for my part, I entertain 
not a doubt upon the subject. 

If the condtion of the female world 
insthe civil order of things is very de- 
fective; surely, to alleviate their situ- 
ation and not to degrade their mind, 
is the object most desirable. Assidu- 
ously to call forth female sense and 
reason, is. useful both to mental im- 
provement and the happiness of soci- 
ety: only one serious misfortune can 
accrue from the cultivated education 
which they may have received; and 
this would be (if by chance any should 
acquire such distinguished talents) an 
eager desire of fame: but even this 
chance would not be prejudical to 
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society at large, as it could affect only 
that small number of women whom 
nature might devote to the wofst of 
torments,—an importunate thirst for 
superiority. 

Let us suppose some female exist- 
ing, who seduced by the celebrity of 
talents, would ardently endeavour to 
obtain it: how easy would it be to 
dissuade, her, if she had not already 
advanced too far, to recede? Let her 
only see how formidable is the des- 
tiny she was preparing -for herself. 
Look but into social order, some one 
might say; and you will soon perceive 
it is armed at all points against a wo- 
man who dares aspire to raise herself 
to a reputation on a level with that of 
men. 

No sooner is a woman pointed out 
as a distinguished person, than the 
public is,in general, prejudiced against 
her. The vulgar can never judge but 
afier certain rules, which may be ad- 
hered to without danger. Every 
thing which is out of the common 
course of events, is at.tirst displeasing 
to those who consider the beaten 
track of life as the protection for me- 
diocrity: even a man of superior ta- 


lents somewhat startles them; but a 


woman of shining abilities, being a 
still greater phenomenon, astonishes, 
and consequently incommodes them 


much more. Nevertheless, a distin- 
guished man being almost always des- 
tined to pursue some important ca- 
reer, his talents may become useful 
to those very persons who annex but 
a trifling value to the charms of re- 
flection. A man of genius may be- 
come a man of power; and from this 
consideration the envious and the 
weak pay court to. him: but a woman 
of talents can only offer them what 
they feel no interest about,—new 
ideas or elevated sentiments; the 
sound of her praise, therefore, only 
fatigues them. 

Fame itself may be even a reproach 
fo a woman; because fame is the re- 
verse of what nature intended for her. 
Severe virtue condemns celebrity even 
in what is really praiseworthy in itself, 
as being in some measure inimical to 
perfect modesty. 

Men of sense, astonished to find 
rivals amongst the fair-sex, can nei- 
ther judge them with the generosity 
of an adyersary, nor with the indul- 
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gence of a protector: and in this new 
conflict they adhere neither to the 
laws of honour, nor to those of good- 
nature. 

It, as the greatest misfortune that 
could befal her, a woman chanced to 
acquire remarkable celebrity in a 
time of political dissention, her influ- 
ence would be thought boundless, 
even when she attempted not to exert 
any ; the actions of her friends would 
be all attributed to her; she would be 
hated for whatever she loved: and 
this poor defenceless object would be 
attacked before those who are really 
formidable were even thought of. 

Nothing gives greater scope to 
vague conjectures, than the uncertain 
existence of a woman whose name is 
celebrated, and whose life has been 
obscure. If the vanity of one man 
excites derision; if the abhorred cha- 
racter of another makes him sink 
under the burden of public contempt; 
if aman of inferior talents fails of 
some desired success; all are ready to 
attribute these events to the invisible 
agency of female power. The an- 
cients persuaded themselves, that fate 
had thwarted their designs, when they 
could not accomplish them; in our 
days, self-love, in like manner, wishes 
to attribute its failures to some secret 
cause, and not to itself; and the sup- 
posed influence of celebrated women 
might, in cases of necessity, be a sub- 
stitute for fatality. 

Women have uo means of muni- 
festing the truth, nor ef explaining 
the particulars of their life: if any 
calumny is spread concerning them, 
the public hears it; but their intimate 
friends alone can judge of the truth, 
What authentic means can 2 woman 
have to prove the falsity of scandaious 
reports? A calumniated man replies 
by his actions to an accusing world, 
and may justly say, 


** Let the tenor of my life speak for me.” 


But of what setvice is such a testimony 


toa woman? Some private virtues ; 
some good deeds, scarcely known ; 
some sentiments confined to the nar- 
row circle in which she was destined 
to move ; some writings which may 
render her name celebrated in coun- 
tries of which she is not an inhabit- 
ant, and at a time when, perhaps, she 
has ceased to exist. 
UniycesaL Mac. Vou. NV 
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A man may, even in his works, re- 
fute the calumnies of which he is be- 
come the object: but as ta women, 
to defend themselves is an additional 
disadvantage, to justify themselves a 
new alarm. They are conscious of a 
purity and delicacy in their nature, 
which the notice even of the public 
will tarnish; sense, talents, an im- 
passioned mind, may induce them to 
emerge from the cloud in which they 
ought always to be enveloped; but 
they never cease to recur to it with 
regret as their safest asylum. 

Women, however distingtished 
they may be, tremble at the aspect of 
malevolence; and although courage- 
ous in adversity, enmity intimidates 
them: they are exalted by reflection, 
but weakness and sensibility must 
ever be the leading features of their 
character, The generality of thase 
whose superior talents have inspired 
them with a desire of fame, resemble 
Herminius clothed in a coat of mail ; 
the warriors perceive the helmet, the 
lance, and the dazzling plume; they 
expect to meet with equal torce; they 
begin the onset with violence, and 
the first wound cuts to the heart.’ 

Injustice may not only destroy fe- 
male happiness and peace, but it may 
detach the heart from the first object 
ot its affections; who knows whether 
the effects produced by slander may 
not sometimes obliterate truth from 
the memory? Who can tell whether 
the authors of this calumny, having 
already embittered lite, may not even 
after death deprive an amiable woman 
of those regrets which are universally 
due to her memory ? 

In this description I have hitherto 
pourtrayed only the injustice of men 
towards any distinguished female :— 
is not that of her own sex equally to 
be feared? Do they not secretly en- 
deavour to awaken the ill-will of men 
against her? Will they ever unite, 
in order to aid, to defend, and support 
her in her path of difficulty ? 

Nor is this all: opinion seems to 
exempt men from ail those attentions 
usually paid to the sex in all that con- 
cerns an individual whose superior 
abilities are generally allowed ;° to- 
wards such, men may be ungrateful, 
deceitful, and ill designing, without 
being called to account by the public. 
‘Ts she mot an extraordinary woe 

3B 
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man?” Every thing is comprised in Vainly, all radiant Surya, sire of Phe. 
these words : she is left to the strength ton, 

of her own mind, to struggle as she (By ose wera Apollo) 

can with her afflictions. The interest deine rs sande 
usually inspired by females, the power ‘ ~ ie yes tr ? 
which is the safeguard of men, all fail -,. tongue of Vulcan licks thy we 
her at once: she drags on her isolated lezs : 

existence like the Parias of India, From Drury’s top, dissever’d from thy 
amongst all those distinct classes, into pegs, 

none of which she can never be ad- Thou tumblest, 

mitted, and who consider her as fit Humblest, 

only to live by herself, as an — - Where fo thy bright effulgence shone on 
curiosity, perhaps of envy, although, ten: : 

in fact dents a of the comet com. While, by thy Somerset excited, fly 


misesation. _ nym 


Sparks from the pit to gem the sable 
sky. 
ResecteD ADDRESSES. : 
The very conspicuous wit and humour Now come the men of fire to quench the 
which characterise this little volume ,. fires, a , 
warrant us in selecting from its pages To Russel-street see Globe andl Atlas flock, 
some extracts for the entertainment of "ope gallops first, and second Rock ; 
our readers. The imitations of the On flying heel, 
ye . ; See Hand in Hand 
respectice authors are very happily O’ertake the band ; 
ereculed, as the following specimens View with what glowing wheel 
will testify, being exquisite parodies He nicks | 
of the manner of Mr. Southeu, Mr. Pheeuix ; 
Lewis, and Walter Scott. While Albion scampers from Bridge-street 
es : me Blackfriars, 
THE REBUILDING. Drury Lane! Drury Lane! 
By R.S. Drury Lane! Drury Lane! 
he per audaces nova dithyrembos They shout, and they bellow again and 
Verba devolvit, numierisque fertar agai. 
Lege solutis. i All, ail in vain! 
Spoken ly a Glendoveer. Water turns steam ; 
I ADS 6 Mlssvad Glendoveer ; " Each blazing bean : 
ee lis ae titel date Mati Ges ie lisses defiance to the eddying spout ; 
Tis mine to speak, and yours to hear. 1; scems but too plain that nothing can 
put it ont ; 
Midnizht, vet not a nose Drury Lane! Drury Lane! 
From Tower-hill to Piccadilly snor’d! See, Drury Lane expires! 
Midnight, yet not a nose 
From Indra drew the essence of re- Pent in by smoke-dried beams, twelve 
pose! inoons or more, 
See with what crimson fury, Shorn of his ray, 
By Indra fann’d, the god of fire ascends Surya in durance lay: 
the walls of Drury ; The workinen heard him shout, 
The tops of houses, blue with lead, Lut thought it would uot pay 
Bend beneath the landlord’s tread ; To dig him out. 
Master and ’preutice, serving man and Vhen lo! terrific Yamen, lord of hell, 
lord, Solemn as lead, 
Nailor and tailor, Judge of the dead, 
Grazier and brazier, Sworn foe to witticism, 
Thro’ strecis and alleys pour'd, By men called criticisin, 
All, al! abroad to cuze, Came passing by that way : 
Aud womnrer at the blaze. Rise! cried the fiend, ecuold 4 sight of 
Thick calf, fat foot, aud slim knee, gladness, 
Mounted on roof and chimacy, Behold the rival theatre, 
The mighty roast, the mighty stew I've set O.P at her, 
To see; Who, like a tuil-deg bold, 
As if the dismal view Growls and fastens on bis hol 
Were but to them a Brentford jubilee. The mapv headed rabble roarin: 
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Thy rival staggers; come and spy her 
Deep in the mud as thou art in the mire. 


So saying, in his arms he caught the 
beaming one, 
And crossing Russel-street 
He placed bim on his feet, 
’Neath Covent-garden dome. Sudden a 
sound 
As of the bricklayers of Babel rose : 
Horns, rattles, drums, tin trumpets, sheets 
of copper, 
Punches and slaps, thwacks of all sorts 
and sizes, 
From the knobb’d bludgeon to the taper 
switch, 
Ran echoing round the walls: paper pla- 
cards 
Blotted the lamps, boots brown with mud 
the benches: 
A sea of heads roll’d roaring in the pit ; 
On paper wings O. P.’s 
Reclin’d in letter’d ease ; 
While shout and scoff, 
Ya! ya! off! off! 
Like thunderbolt on Surya’s eardrum 
fell, 
And seem’d to paint 
The savage oddities of Saint 
Bartholomew in hell. 


Tears dimm’d the god of light ; 

Bear me back, Yamen, from this hideous 
sight, 

Bear me back, Yamen, I grow sick, 

Oh! bury me again in brick ; 
Shall I on New Drury tremble, 
To be O.P.’d like Kemble ? 

No, 

Better remain by rubbish guarded, 
Than this hubbubish groan placarded : 
Bear me back, Yamen, bear me quick, 

And bury me again in brick. 
Obedient Yamen 
Answer’d, Amen, 

And did 
As he was bid. 


here lay the buried god, and Time 
Seem’d to decree eternity of lime ; 
But pity, like a dew-drop, gently prest 
Almighty Veshnoo’s adamantine breast : 
He, the preserver, ardent still 
To do whate’er he says he will, 
From South-bill urged his way, 
To raise the drouping lord of day. 

All earthly spells the busy one o’erpower’d; 
He treats with men of all conditions, 
Poets and players, tradesmen and musi- 

cians ; 
Nay, even ventures 
To attack the renters, 
Old and new: 
A list he gets 
Of elaims and debts, 
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And deems nought done while aught re- 
mains to do. 
Yamen beheld and wither’d at the sight ; 
Long had he aim’d the sun-beam to con- 
troul, 
For light was hateful to his soul : 
Go on, cried the hellish one, yellow with 
Spite, 
Go on, cried the hellish one, yellow with 
spleen, 
Thy toils of the morning, like Ithaca’s 


queen, 
l’il toil to undo every night. 


Ye sons of song, rejoice! 
Veshnoo has still’d the jarring elements, 
The spheres hymn music ; 
Again the god of day 
Peeps forth with trembling ray, 
And pours at intervals a strain divine, 
I have an iron yet in the fire, cried Ya- 


men: 
The vollied flame rides in my breath, 
My blast is elemental death ; 
This hand shall tear their paper bonds to 
pieces ; 
Ingross your deeds, assignments, leases, 
My breath shall every line erase 
Soon as I blow the blaze. 


The lawyers are met at the Crown and 
Anchor, 
And Yamen’s visage grows blanker and 
blanker. 
The lawyers are met at the Anchor and 
Crown, 
And Yamen’s cheek is a russety brown, 
Veshnovo, now thy work proceeds ; 
The solicitor reads, 
And, merit of merit! 
Red wax and green ferret 
Are fix’d at the foot of the deeds! 


Yamen beheld and shiver’d; 
His finger and thumb were cramped ; 
His ear by the flea in’t was bitten, 
When he saw, by the lawyer’s clerk writ- 
ten, 
Seal’d and deliver’d, 
Being first duly stamp’d. § 


Now for my turn, the demon cries, and 
blows 
A blast of sulphur from his mouth and 
nose ; 
Ab! bootless aim! the critic fiend, 
Sagacious Yamen, judge of hell, 
Is judged in his turn ; 
Parchment won’t burn ! 
His schemes of vengeance are dissoly’d in 
air, , - 
Parchment won't tear!! 


Is it not written in the Hjmakoot book, , 
(That mighty Baly from Kehame took) 
83B¢e 
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** Who blows on pounce 
** Must the Swerga renounce ?” 
lt is! itis! Yamen, thine hour is nigh: 
Like as an eagle claws an asp, 
Veshnoo has caught him in his mighty 
grasp, 
And huri’d him, in spite of his shrieks 
and his squalls, 
Whizzing aloft like the Temple foun- 
tain, 
Three times as high as Meru mountain, 
Which is 
Ninety-nine times as high as St. Paul's. 
Descending, he twisted like Levi the Jew, 
Who a durable grave meant 
To dig in the pavement 
Of Monument-yard ; 
To earth by the laws of attraction he 
flew, 
And he fell, and he fell, 
: To the regions of hell; 
Nine centuries bounced-he from cavern to 
rock, 
And his head, as he tumbled, went nickety 
nock, 
Like a pebble in Carisbrook well. 


Now Veshnoo turn’d round to a capering 
varlet, 

Array’d in blue and white and scarlet, 

And cried, Oh! brown of slipper as of 

hat, 
Lend me, Harlequin, thy bat : 
the seiz’d the wooden sword, and smote 
the earth, 
When jo! upstarting into birth, 
A fabric, gorgeous to behold, 
Outshone ip elegance the old, 
And Veshnoa saw; and eried, Hail, play- 
house mine, 

Then ben:ing his head, toSurya he said, 

Go mount yon edifice, 
And shew thy steady face 
In renovated pride, 

More bright, more glorious than before ! 
But ah! coy Surya still felt a twinge, 
Still smarted from his former singe, 

And to Veshnoo replied, 
E In a tone rather gruff, 
No, thank you! one tumble’s enough ! 


A TALE OF DRURY LANE. 
By WS. 

Thps he went'on, stringing one extravagance upon 
another, in the style his books of chivalry had 
taught him, and imitating as near as he could 
their very phrase. Don Quixote. 

To be spoken by Mr. Kemble, in a suit of 
the Black Prince's armour, borrowed 
Srom the Tower. 

S@rvey this shield all bossy bright; 

These cuisses twain behold ; 

Look on my forsa in armour. dight 

OF stéel inlaid with gold, 
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My knees are stiff in iron buckles, 

Stiff spikes of steel protect my knuckles. 

These once belong’d to sable prince, 

Who never did in battle wince ; 

With ‘valour tart as pungent quince; 
He slew the vaunting Gaul: 

Rest there awhile, my bearded lance, 

While from green curtain T advance 

To yon foot lights, no trivial dance, 

And tell the town what sad mischance 
Did Drary Lane befal. 


Tue NiGuT. 
On fair Augusia’s towers and trees 
Flitted the silent midnight breeze, 
Curling the foliage as it past, 
Which from the moon-tipp’d plumage cast 
A spangted light like dancing spray; 
Then reassum’d its still array: 
When as night’s lamp uuclouded hung, 
And down its full effillgence:flung, 
It shed such soft and balmy power, 
That cot and castle, hatband bower, 
And spire and dome;azd turret height, 
Appear’d to slumber ithe light. 
From Henry’s chapel, Rufus’ ‘hall, 
To Savoy, Temple,.and St. Paul, 
From Knightsbridge, Pancras, Camden 


own, 
To Redriff, Shadwell, Horselydown, 
No voice was heard, ne eye unclosed, 
But all in deepest sleep reposed. 
They might have thought, who gazed 
around, 
Amid a silence so profound 
’ Jt made the sens¢s thrill, 

That *twas no place inhabited, 
But some vast city, of the dead, 

All was so. hush'd and still. 

Tur, Burntnc. 

As chaos which, by heavenly doom, 
Had slept in evertasting gloom, 
Started with terrar and surprise, 
When light first figsh’d upon ber eyes : 
So London’s sons in nightcap woke, 

In bedgown woke her dames, 

For shouts were heard mid fireand smoke, 
And twice ten hundred voices spoke, 

‘‘ The play-house is in flames.” 

And lo! where Catherine-street extends, 
A fiery tail its lustre lends - 

To every windew pane: 

Blushes each spont in Martlet.Court, 
And Barbican, moth eaten fort, . . 
And Covent Garden kennels sport, 

A bright ensanguin’d drain, , 
Meux’s new. brewhouse shows the light, 
Rowland Hill’s ¢bapel, and the height 

Where patent shot they sell : 

The Tennis Conrt, so fair and tall, 

Partakes the. ray, with Surgeons’-hall, 

The ticket-porters’ house of call, 

Old Bedlam, close by London Wa!}, 

Wright’s shrimp and, oyster-shop’ withal, 
And Richardson’s hotel. 
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Nor these alone, but far and wide 
Across the Thames’s gleaming tide, 
To distant fields the blaze was borne, 
And daisy white and heary thorn 
In borrow’d lustre Seem’d to sham 
The rose or red sweet Wil-li-am. 
To those who on the hills around 
Beheld the flames from Drury’s mound, 
As frova a lofty altar rise ; 
It seem’d that nations did conspire, 
To offer to the god of fire 
Some vast stupendous sacrifice! 


The summon’d firemen woke at call, 
And hied them to their stations all. 
Starting from short and broken snoose, 
Each sought his pdnd’rous hobnail’d 
shoes, 
But first his worsted hoseh plied, 
Plush breeches next in crimson died, 
His nether bulk embraced ; 
Then jacket thick of red or blue, 
Whose massy shoulder gave to view 
The badge of each respective crew, 
In tin or-copper traced. 
The engines thunder’d thro’ the street, 
Fire-hook, pipe, bucket, all complete, 
And torches glared, and clattering feet 
Along the pavement paced, 


And one, the leader‘ of the band, 
From Charing-cross along the Strand, 
Like stag by beagles hunted hard, 
Ran till he stopp’d at Vin'gar ¥ard. 
The burning badge his shoulder bore, 
The belt and oil-skin hat he wore, 
Phe cane he had’his‘men to bang, 
Show’d foreman of the British gang. 
His name was Higginbottom ; now. 
*Tis meet that I should tell you how 
The others came in view: 
The Hand in Hand the race begun, 
‘Then came the Phenix and the Sun, 
Th’ Exchange, where old insurers run, 
Fhe Eagle, where the new ; 
With these came Rumford, Bumford, 
Cole, : 
Robins from Hockley im the Hole, 
Lawson and Dawson, cheek by jowl, 
Crump from St. Giles's Poand : 
Whitford and Mitford join the train, 
Huggins and Muggins from Chick-lane, 
And Clutterbuck, who got a sprain 
Before: the plug was found. 
Hobson and Jobson did not sleep, 
But ah! no-trophy could they reap, 
For both were in the Donjon Keep 
Of Bridewell’s gloomy mound ! 


E’en Higginbottom now was posed, 

For sadder scene was ne’er chgclosed ; 

Without, withim, in hitleous show, 

Devouring flames resistless glow, 

And blazing rafters dowaward co, 

And never halloe “ heada;belew !" 
Nor notice give at all: 
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The firemen, terrified, are slow 
To bid the pumping torrent flow, 

For fear the roof should fall. 
Back, Robins, back! Crump, stand aloof” 
Whitford, keep near the walls! 
Huggins, regard your own behoof, 
For jo! the blazing rocking roof 

Down, down in thunder falls ! 


An awful pause succeeds the stroke, 
And o’er the ruins volumed saaoke, 
Rolling around its pitchy shroud, 
Conceal’d them from the astonish’d crowd. 
At length, the mist awhile was clear’d, 
When lo! amid the wreck uprear’d, 
Gradual a moving head appear’d, 

And Eagle firemen knew 
’Twas Joseph Muggins, name rever’d, 

The foreman of their crew. 

Loud shouted all in sighs of woe, 
** A Muggins to the reseue, ho!’ 

And pour’d the hissing tide : 
Meanwhile the Muggins fought amain, 
And strove and struggled ‘all in vain, 
For rallying but to fall again, 

He totter’d, sunk, and! died! 


Did none attempt, before he fell, 
To succour one-they lov’d so well ? 
Yes, Higginbottom did aspire 
(His fireman’s soul was all on fire,) 
His brother chief to save’; 
But ah! his reckless generous ire 
Serv’d but to share his grave ! 
Mid blazing beams and scalding streatns, 
Thro’ fire and smoke he dauntless broke, 
Where Muggins broke before. 
But sulphury stench and boiling drench 
Destroying sight o’erwhelm'd tir quite, 
He sunk to rise no more. 
Still o’er his head, while Fate he brav’d, ° 
His whizzing water-pipe he waved ; 
‘* Whitford and Mitford, ply your pumps, 
You, Clutterbuck, come, stir your stumps, 
Why are you in such doleful dumps ? 
A fireman, and afraid of bumps! 
What are they fear’d on? fools! ’od rot 
7em !”” 
Were the last words of Higginbottom. 
THE REvivAL. 
Peace to his soul; new prospects bloom, 
And toil rebuilds what fires consume! 
Eat we and drink we, be our ditty, 
** Joy to the managing committee.” 
Eat we and drink we, join to rum 
Roast beef and pudding of the pkum ; 
Forth from thy nook John Horner come, 
With bread of ginger brown thy thumb, 
For this is Drury’s gay day: 
Roll, roll thy hoop, and twirl thy tops, 
And buy, to glad thy smiling chops, 
Crisp parliament with lellypops, 
And fingers of the lady. ad 


Didst mark, how toil’d the busy traiz 
From morn. to eve, till Drury-lane 
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Leap’d like a roebuck from the plain ? 
Ropes rose and sunk, and rose again, 
And.nimble workmen trod ; 
To realise bold Wyatt’s plan 
Rush’d many a howling Irishman, 
Loud clatter’d many a porter can, 
And many a ragamuffin clan, 
With trowel and with hod. 


Drury revives! her rounded pate 

Is blue, is heavenly blue with slate ; 

She ‘ wings the midway air’’ elate, 
As magpie, crow, or chough ; 

White paint her modish visage smears, 

Yellow and pointed are her ears, 

No pendent portico appears 

Dangling beneath, for Whithread’s shears 
Have cut the bauble off. 


Yes, she exalts her stately head, 
And, but that solid bulk outspread, 
Oppos’d you on your onward tread, 
And posts and pillars warranted 
That all was true that Wyatt said, 
You might have deem’d her walls so thick, 
Were not compos’d of stone or brick, 
But all a phantom, all a trick, 
Of brain disturb’d and fancy sick, 
So high she soars, so vast, so quick. 

FIRE AND ALE. 

By M.G.L. 


Omnia transformat sese in miracula rerum. 
Virgil. 
My palate is parch’d with Pierian thirst, 
Away to Parnassus I’m heckon’d : 
List, warriors and dames, while my lay is 
rehears’d, 
I sing of the singe of Miss Drury the first, 
And the birth of Miss Drury the second. 


The fire king one day rather amorous felt; 
He mounted his hot copper filley ; 
His breeches and boots were of tin, and 
the belt 
Was made of cast iron, for fear it should 
melt 
With the heat of the copper colt’s belly. 


Sure never was skin half so scalding as his! 
When an infant, ’twas equally horrid, 
For the water when be was baptiz’d gave 
a fizz, 
And bubbled and simmer’d, and started 
off, whizz! 
As soon as it sprinkled his forehead. 


Oh! then there was glitter and fire in each 
eye, j 
For two living coals were the symbols ; 
Klis teeth were calcia’d, and his tongue 
* was so dry, 
It rattled against them as though you 
should try 
To play the piano_in thimbles 
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From his nostrils a lava sulphureous flows, 
Which scorches wherever it lingers, 
A snivelling fellow he’s call’d by his foes, 
For he can’t raise his paw up to blow his 
red nose, 
For fear it should blister his fingers. 


His wig is of flames curling over his head, 
Well powder’d with white smoking 
ashes ; 

IIe drinks gunpowder tea, melted sugar 
of lead, ‘ 
Cream of tartar, and dines on hot spice 

gingerbread, 
Which black from the oven he gnashes. 


Each fire nymph his kiss from her coun- 
tenance shields, 
*T would soon set her cheekbone a fry- 
ing: 
He spit in the tenter ground near Spital- 
fields, 
And the hole that it burnt and the chalk 
that it yields 
Make a capital lime-kiln for drying. 


When he open’d his mouth, out there is- 
sued a blast, 
(Nota bene, I do not mean swearing), 
But the neise that it made, and the heat 
that it cast, 
I’ve heard it from those who have seen it, 
surpass’d 
A shot manufactory flaring. 


He blaz’d and he blaz’d;as he gallop’d to 
snatch 
His bride, little dreaming of danger ; 
His whip was a torch, and his spur was a 
match, 
And over the horse’s left eye was a patch 
To keep it from burning the manger, 


And who is the house-maid he means te 
enthral 
In his cinder-producing alliance? 
’Tis Drury-lane playhouse, so wide, and 
so tall, 
Who, like other combustible ladies, must 
fall 
If she cannot set sparks at defiance. 


On his warming-pan knee-pan he clatter- 
ing roll’d, 
And the house-maid his hand would 
have taken, 
But his hand, like his passion, was too hot 
to hold, 
And she soon let it go, but her new ring 
of gold 
All melted, like butter or bacon! 


Oh! then she look’d sour, and indeed 
well she might, 
For vinegar-yard was before her, 
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But, spite of her shrieks, the ignipotent 
knight, 
Enrobing the maid in a flame of gas light, 
To the skies in a sky-rocket bore her. 


Look, look! ’tis the ale king, so stately 
and starch, 
Whose votaries scorn to be sober ; 
He pops from his vat, like a cedar or larch; 
Brown stout is his doublet, he hops in his 
march, 
And froths at the mouth in October. 


His spear is a spigot, his shield is a bung; 
He taps where the houscimaid no more is, 
When lo! at his magical bidding, up- 
sprung 
Asecoud Miss Drury, tall, tidy, and young, 
And sported in loco sororis. 


Back, lurid in air, for a seboud regale, 
The cinder king, hot with desire, 
To Brydges-street hied; but the monarch 
of ale, 
With uplifted spigot and faucet, and pail, 
Thus chided the monarch of fire: 


‘Vile tyrant, beware of the ferment I 
brew, 
I rule the roast, here, dash the wig o’ 
me! 
If, spite of your mrrriage with old Drury, 
you 
Come here with your tinderbox, courting 
the new, 
I'll have you indicted for bigamy ‘” 








Account of some Moravian Mis- 
SIONARIES ix SOUTHERN AFRICA. 
[From Lichteasiein’s Travels. } 


\ E now quitted the valley of the 
‘VY Breede-river, taking a southerly 
direction. The country through which 
we travelled is a part of the district 
called the Bosjesveld, extending to 
the right bank of the Breede-river. 
Qur road lay throngh a broad ravine 
of easy ascent, inclosed between two 
rows Of hills running almost parallel ; 
here are several very pretty looking 
places. Afier having passed a con- 
siderable eminence, trom which we 
could see to a great distance south- 
wards, we arrived at our quarters for 
the night. 

Here we were received by a vene 
rable aged couple with four unmarri- 
ed daughters ; none of the latter were 
now young, and bLoth parents and 
children were of almost colossal size 
and stature. The name of this vete- 
ran was Van der Merwe: he had 
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twelve children now living, all of the 
same gigantic figure as the four young 
ladies whom we first saw. Indeed, as 
far as 1 could learn, the whole family 
of the Van der Merwes, in all its 
branches, are equaliy colossal. The 
good man prides himself not a little 
upon his family being one of the 
oldest in the colony. Schalk Willem 
Van der Merwe, the founder of it, 
was sent hither from Holland soon 
after the establishment of the colony 
as an able agriculturist, and in 1675 
married Anne Prevot, one of a num- 
ber of orphan girls also sent by the 
then government to promote. the 
population of the colony. They had 
ten sons and six daughters, who were 
all married, and all had large families. 
Ovr host was grandson to Schalk. 
The father of our host, one of Schalk’s 
ten sous, had been dead only twelve 
years; he died at the Cape Town, 
being then a hundred and eight years 
old. Not very long before we were 
here, one of the Van der Merwe 
family bad celebrated his golden wed- 
ding-day (the fiftieth), to which the 
nearest of kin, with their children 
and grand-children, were invited, and 
the number of guests amounted to a 
hundred and seventy. 

At noon on the following day we 
reached the end of the valley, and 
stopped til the heat was over at the 
house of one of the Du Toit family, 
where we were very kindly received, 
We did not find’ the bouses here 
either so good or so well furnished as 
those at ltoodezand; the lands are 
less fertile, and could not be made 
much more profitable, even if the 
difliculty of transport offered no ime 
pediment to the industry of the inha- 
bitants. A persou on horseback can go 
in two days from hence to the Cape 
town, passing through Hottentots- 
Holland, but with a loaded waggon 
the road by Roodezzifd is preterred, 
as being much, better, though more 


circuttous. Du Toit gave usan excels 
Jent sort of wine, called here Pontae, 
asweet-deep-red wine, which is sold 


at the Cape at thirty dollars ‘the 
hogshead 

The road from hence to Baviansk= 
loof- runs along the declivity ofa bill, 
and is not passable for idaded w ag- 
Qons. Ours’ were #herefore sent 
round by another road thiough the 
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Zoetemelks-valley, while Du Toit 
ut his horses to a small waggon of 
is own, in which he himself drove 

our ladies the hilly road. From the 

heights we saw the stream which goes 
by the name of the River-Zonder-end 

(the River without end); a name 

given by the persons who first dis- 

covered it, because they found it a 

very great labour to trace it to its 

source. We likewise saw to the 
south the country throagh which 
lies the most frequented road from 
the Cape Town to Zwellendam. To- 
wards evening we descended the hill, 
and coasted for some way the bank 
of the River-Zonder-end. Here we 
met two of the respectable members 
of the Society of United Brethren at 

Bavianskloof, dressed according tothe 

oustoin of the place in short jackets. 

Having heard of the commissary- 

seneral’s arrival in the country, they 

had come hither to reccive and wel- 
come him. 

Those who have read Mr. Barrow’s 
Travels know already something of 
the institution formed in this district 
by the Herrenhuters, or Society of 
United Brethren:* it has now been 
established for a considerable number 
of years, and deserves every thing 
that Gari be said in its commendation. 
Sparmann méntions a pious German 
of the name of George Schmidt, as 
the first of the Society who andertook 
to- come out in quality of missionary 
to Southern Africa. He settled there 
about the year 1737, and soon collect- 
ed some Hottentots together for the 
purpose of converting them to Chris- 
tianity. After his departuret a small 





* The Herrenhuters, or United Bre- 
thren, better known in this country 
by the apellation Of Mcravians, are 
@ religicus socicty, whose principles 
ypproach nearly to those of the 
Wuakers. The sect was founded early 
itr the eighteenth century by a Count 
Zivzetidorf, of Herrenhbut, or Herrn- 
but, a’town in Upper Lusatia, 
when -e they had the nani of Herren- 
huters—T'rauslator. 

"+ 1t does not appear how long this 







missiovary remajucd among the ilot- 
tentots; Sparmansays he was inform- 
ation that he Was banished the country 
_ ' 


Dare eee ae 
for aving iMegaily made himself a 
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number of his disciples remained 
together in a society, and the reports 
concerning them, which reached 
Europe, induced three of the United 
Brethren in Holland and Germany, 
of the names of Marsveld, Kuhnel, 
and Schwin, to remove hither in the 
year 1791: the first was from Zeist, 
in the province of Utrecht, the other 
two were Germans. By order of the 
East-India Company in Holland this 
spot, was granted them for the esta- 
blishment of a little colony, and the 
boundaries between the lands award- 
ed to them, and those of the neigh- 
bouring colonists, were accurately 
defined. In a short time they col- 
lected together a tolerable number of 
Bastards and Hottentots, whom they 
instructed in their religion, at the 
same time endeavouring to inspire 
them with kLabits of industry. 

In the mean time, that is inthe 
year 1794, those unfortunate dissen- 


_tiohs broke out among the colonists, 
~ the destructive consequences of which 


were fortunately superseded by the 
English invasion; but the sad effects 
of their discords spread even to this 
peaceful vale. The whole institution 
Was a subject of offence to the sur- 
rounding colonists, partly because they 
did not see their own strong calvinistic 
doctrines taught in it, but sill more, 
because they found themselves fe- 
strained in extending their lands, and 





chief among the Hottentots, that -he 
might enrich himself by their labour, 
and the presents of cattle which they 
made bim; and. the acquisition, by 
any means, of the cattle belonging 
to the Hottentots was strictly prohibit- 
ed.” It is to be supposed that this 
prohibition, as well as the banishment 
of the missionary, were acts of the 
Dutch government, though this is not 
particularly specified: he certainly 
remained five years in the country; 
but whether ody that time is. not 
clear. In the original of the present 
work, Schmidt is stated te have settled 
in Africa in 1750; but on referring 
to Sparman a mistake seems.to have 
been, made in this date, since a letter 
of Schinidt's, cited by Sparman, 
wherein he mentions javing been 
there five years, is dated in 1742.— 
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were in some measure deprived of the 
services of the Hottentots, for the 


Jatter preferred leading a quiet life I 


among the Harrenhuters, to attend- 
ing the sheep and oxen of the farmers. 
It was to these causes that the enmity 
of the colonists towards the brethren 
mentioned by Mr. Barrow is to be 
ascribed ; but this gentleman suffers 
his zeal against the colonists to get 
too great an ascendancy over him, 
when he represents their enmity as 
having been carried to such Jengths 
that a conspiracy was formed amon 
them to murder the missionaries. | 
have myself been assured by the 
missionaries themselves that. they 
never heard of such a thing: they 
ouly, by way of precaution, petitioned 
Sir James Craig, in the year 1796, 
to grant them a confirmation of their 
rights, and security against the: en- 
croachments with which they were 
menaced, Since that time, excepting 
some trifling disputes about the boun- 
daries of their lands, they have lived 
upon very good terms with the colo- 
nists. They are universally esteemed, 
and I have myself more than once 
seen a considerable number of colo- 
nists attending at the religious assem- 
blies,of the brethren. 

In the year 1799, at the request of 
the three original missionaries, two 
ethers, of the name of Rose and 
Korhammer, were sent from Ger- 
many to jointhem: the former has 
now in Marsveld’s place the direction 
ofthe whole institution. Both brought 
their wives with them, and brought 
over also wives for the brethren 
already established, women of their 
own persuasion, who made no hesi- 
tation in crossing the seas.to unite 
themselves in wedlock with persons 
wholly unknown. to them. Since 
that time, the society has increased 
exceedingly both in numbers and im- 
portanee.. Ihe same year the brethren 
built a very neat.church, from remit- 
tances sent them by the society in 
Europe, and the nomber of their 
disciples now’ amounted to nearly 
eleven hundred. Two hundred 
houses and huts, with gardens an- 
nexed to them, and built in regular 
rows, give this place the appearance 
of an European village; a sight 
which surprised me exceedingly, and 
for the first time brought in a lively 

Universat Mac. Ve. XVIII. 
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manner to my mind the idea of iy 
native country. Excepting this plaee, 
never saw any thing inthe 
quleny beating the least resemblanee 
to a German village. ==) es 3 
The five brethren, with.their wives, 
received us at the deor,of +a house 
where they live all together. .-Onewf 
them madea short speech to:welcome 
us, after which, a chorus of perhaps,a 
- hundred Hottentots, men andwomen, 
ranged in two rows before the door, 
the women on the right-hand, the 
men on the left, sung-abyma; which 
was truly affecting: and elevating to 
the heart. At firstthe whole number 
of. voices .sang the) simple in 
slow.time, then the verses were sung 
three voices together, by. the 
and the women alternate. Sao 


melody was sung by two v on 
till the last verse, when agcin they 
joined in chorus. I could not bel 
‘remarking, that among-allijhe qen:s 
voices there was not a counter-basg, 
much less a bass, The-natural.tone 
of voice of the Hottentots. hag: a 
roughness, which. makes it Jittle 
adapted to singing, yet it was by, the 
low tones of their not, overstrai 
tenor, that the principal effect of Psi 
chorus was produced. , In :the: 
chorus the voices of the. women were 
not to be distin nn shoves (irae “4 
the men so.much by their fulness.ag, 
their clearness‘and shrillness, but the 
strongest effect was produced. when 
the men’s voices predominated. ..... 
The Hottentots have a strong feeli 
of music, and are soon. impress: 
with the harmony,of our intervals ;* 


yet hitherto | hadnever supposed that 


with these thin,and often sharp female 


voices,.and these. hoarse mens’.v 


effect could be produced. ; ; 


som 

After we had rested a short time.in 

the | 

_ by the good wi hemselves, 
re t wives.t 

tee an in ~ different departmen: 

Instead of a prayer before the — 


the five couple sang a verse of ahymn 
and then with the abi checigaen 
and in a style equally removed from 


studied seriousness and from frivolity, 
entered into Conversation. with .as, 


se, we were carried to.at 
ly well set. out, and all.pre- 


+ 

, 
° 

> 





“In what: respects: the intervals 


proper to. the Hattentots differ from 
our’s gril be shewn ia another places» 
3 
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Y@his: was. cartied on ina manner 
«which shewed so. much ‘correctness 
vefithinking, and soundness of under- 
ostanding, -that©our ‘good opinion of 
them was increased.at every moment : 
we Were so well entertained. that we 
<did not break cup thé: party till near 
wnidhight, vl ie 3 
‘The next-morning every different 

part ofthe institution was shewn to 
M33 theocharch in the first place. It 
a simple, neat quadrangular edifice, 
sbut.the roof js too steep, and carried 
up to too sharp a ridge: this was done 
-to' give height ta the building, and 
spendes it more éonspicuous. ithin 
‘are two — = bénehes, -~ a 
simple pulpit; utmost simplicit 
‘By Videed, ‘observable in every wait 
of the building, but at the same time 
the due proportions are exceedingly 
-well obse , and. the workmanship 
Gs extrémely neat. The timbers are 
“alt Of ‘sumach wood, the yellow tint 
and polish of which gives a sort of 
atm ple anee to the appearance of 
Abé whole: -The-Erglish government 

ave the brethren permission to cut 

owt as thuach- timber as they wanted 
Wom’ the -woods belonging to the 
"eb: ny, ‘free of expense. 
“By the side of the church is the 
yaiten- of the pastors, in the midst of 
which ‘stands the eo old pear-tree, 
‘platitedt by ‘Schmidt himself, the ori- 

inal founder of the ‘institution : 

thes arestanding under its shade, 

and this ‘is a favourite place of resort 
yiméntg. the brethren» ‘The garden is 
awe handred paces long, and about 
a hundred and fifty broad ; it is well 
Moted with all finds of kitchen 
vegetdbles and pulse, and intersected 
atl over with little channels, by-which 
it is constantly weil-watered.- Brother 
Schwih, who is an excellent gardener, 
tas the - ément of it. The 
chareh-yard is Greetly behind it, and 
is “ait Out exactly in the manner of 
thé Herrenhuters:in Germany: a 
walk! divides it in two, on the right 
‘ haiid. of “which: lie the men, on the 
left the’ women. ‘The graves follow 
éneli Other in et and the 
utimest care ‘is taken of them: each 
hiés éver it a little wooden cross, on 
whicit-is- inscribed the name of the 
deccased, -his age, and the day of his 
death. “Fhe graves of two children 


#f:the brethren have tomb-stones, 
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and those of the’ Hottentots that had 


‘been baptised are distinguished from 


the rest. 

The house inhabited by the brethren 
hias, besides the hall in’which they 
assemble; and where’they take their 
meals, two chambers for two of the 


couples, and various household con- 


veniences; flie other’ three couple 
lodge in sthall ‘bouses close «by. 
Another house is appropriated to the 
manufactute of knives, of which 
Kuhnel is the director, aud. which 
begins already ‘(o be very profitable. 
Four Hottentots were employed in 
it, who, when first they began learning 
had no pay ; they are now paid ve os 
by the day, and when they are perfect 
in their work are to be paid by the 
piece. The knives are strong and 
well made, and are much sought after 
at the Cape Town though they are 
dear: pocket knives sell from a 
dollar toa dollar and a half. Kubnel 
complained mach of the want of tools, 
and the difficulty of getting them 
from Europe, so that he is obliged to 
make them almost all himself. Mars- 
veld is the miller, and has: built a 
-water-mill after the European’ man- 
ner, in which he grinds not only al}? 
the corn for the household and the 
Hottentots, but a great deal for the 
neighbouring colonists. 

The church, with the nearest houses, 
lie in the deepest recess of the-valley, 
at the foot of the Bavianskloof, from 
whith, in winter, the water some- 
timies tushes with great force, so that 
it has more than once overflowed the 
whole valley. The channel has, 
therefore, been lately enclosed between 
two strong walls, and: several bridges 
have been made over it; a work of 
no small Jabeur, and: affording an 
additional proof of: the industry and 
activity of these people. The brethren 

roposed carrying this canal on-as a 

nefit to the Jands lying without the 
valley, and when two years after 1 
visited this spot, for the last time, it 
was already extended six hundred 
paces farther. 

But in order to form a just estimate 
of the worth of these excellent men, 
their manner of condueting themselves 
towards the Hottentots must be seen : 
the mildness, yet dignity -with which 
th instruct them, and the effect 
which has already been produced in 
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improving the condition of their unci- 
vilized brethren is truly admirable. 
{t is the more astonishing, since al] 
has been accomplished by persuasion 
and exhortation, no violence, or even 
harshness, has ever been employed. 
No other ponishment is known but 
being prohibited from attending divine 
service, or being banished the society ; 
but it is ME rarely that they. are 
obliged. to haye recourse to these 
things, only when repeated exhor- 
tations and remonstrances have failed, 
and a determined perverseness of 
disposition appears, which cannot 
otherwise be subdved.. The highest 
reward of industry, and good be- 
haviour, is to be baptised and received 
into the society. Of this, however, 
they are so sparing, that the whole 
number of the baptized scarcely yet 
amounts to fifty. To the most dis. 
tinguished among these, the still 
higher honours are granted of being 
appointed to little offices in the 
charch, such as elders and deacons. 
The latter are also, very naturally, 
from their diligence and industy, in 
the best circumstances of any of the 
community, and have houses built by 
themselves, not-at all inferior to those 
of the colonists on the borders, The 
men are clothed like the peasants, 
in linen jackets, and leather small- 
clothes, and wear hats; the women 
have woollen petticoats ,cotton jackets, 
with long sleeves, and caps: the 
Jower classes are still clothed in skins, 
but they are made to keep themselves 
and their clothing clean, and no 
nakedness is permitted. 

Every family of Hfottentots has 
a garden behind the house, planted 
with vegetables, pulse, and fruit-trees, 
with a portion of land, according to 
the number of persons to be fed from 
it: this they cultivate themselves, 
under the direction of the father, as 
he is called, and they have the imple- 
ments of agriculture and the seed- 
corn given them. Industry is reward- 
ed by an occasional addition to the 
portion of land, negligence by being 
deprived of a part; but the brethren 
stil find a disposition to indolence, 
the greatest subject of complaint they 
have against their disciples: many of 
them will only gain their slender 
sustenance by the same occasional 
Jabours to which they have been 
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accustomed in the» service. of © tet 
colonists, by assisting: im the harvest. 
for example, by atternding‘upon thes 
cattle, or by working:at thei build 
ings; The women and: children‘ar¢e 
left behind when they go out !towork 
in this way, a burden upom the com- 
paunity, and are not without-difficulty 
incited to gain a trifle, by working:ie 
the gardens of the brethren, or-of 
their more substantial fellow-country? 
men. Those who are baptised are 
all bastards, since among.the, pure 
Hottevtots exbortatiom alone-cannot 
produce a sufficient effect to induce 
them to throw aside their careless anid 
indolent ‘ways. . 5 nor bae 
How much. superior. is. such an 
institution to those that haye-beem 
established in other parts of Southern 
Africa, by Engtish-ard Dutch mis- 
sionaries. While the Herrenhu 
wherever they have gone, have excite 
universal respect, and-have endeavour- 
ed to inspire a spifit of industry, With 
a sense of true. religion, while they 
have sought to make the mets 
before they thought of making them 
Christians, the. missionaries ‘aboves 
mentioned, with few-exceptions; have 
shewn themselves-idie vagabonds, ‘of 
senseless fanatics; beginning theirtast 
of nap ge any a teaching the docs 
trine the ‘Trinity, a isi 
their disciples, and have pro ina 
theraselves little with seeking to give 
them habits of industry; to ‘inspire 
them with the feelings of men: they 
bave commenced with >the - 
structure, without thinking of lying 
the proper foundation by whi 
was to be stpported. As all the 
communities of brethren - over: thé 
whole eatth, at the same hour, 
morning and evening, are united itp 
singing the hymn inted for that 
day, so até they all inspired with aw 
equal ardour, in seeking to arrive at 
the same goal, it is not among! them! 
single men that Jabour ; it is the 
united strength of many thousands 
working together, and the fruits of 
their diligence and savings goes’ all 


into the common stock ; the remmotest - 


branch is supported and: nourished: 


from the trunk. According to the ~ 


testimony of the brethren: the 
little branch of which have the 
care, notwithstanding the favours 
new it on the part of the govern~ 
30 2 
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ment, has received in the eleven years 
that have elapsed since its establish- 
ment no Jess than twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars from Europe, and the 
yearly tices seem rather to in- 
crease than diminish. 

nAssurarices of countenance and 
support on the part of the goverment 
were reiterated by the commissary- 

neral; he gave them besides munch 

iéndly advice, and presentéd the 
establishment -with a handsome sum 
of money from the governmeut 
treasury: . We stayed to take our 
dinner here; and then departed amid 
the blessing of these worthy people, 
and their prayers for our happiness: 
two of the bréthren even accompanied 
usva part of the way. ‘ 


- ° ete 


Céwiey :of Ais Mevancuory. 
“{Fromthe ‘* Calamities of Authors.’’] 
"WYHE mind of ‘Cowley was beau- 
 tiful, but a querulons tenderness 
in-his nature breathes vot only through 
his: works, but influenced: bis habits 
aed. his views of human affairs. His 
temper and his‘genius would have 
ed to us, had not the strange de- 
cision of Sprat and Clifford withdrew 
that:fall correspondence of his heart 
yea had carried on many years. 
' ppressed because, 
asthey acknowledge, <<‘ in this kind 
ef prose Mr: Cowley was excellent ! 
They had adomestical plainness, and a 
peculiar kind of familiarity.” And then 
Aldrith writer runs off, that, “ in 
ters, where the souls of men should 
a on undressed, in that negligent 
it they may -be fit to be seen by 
one or two.in a chamber, but not to 
go abroad into the streets.” A false 
¢riticism, which not only since their 
time appears by Mason’s Memoirs of 
Grays:but might have occurred to 
these friends af Cowley, in recollect- 
ing that the Letters of Cicero to At- 
ticus formed the most delightful chro- 
nicles of the heart—and the most au- 
thentic memorials of genius. Peck 
obtained one letter of Cowley’s pre- 
served by Johnson, and it exhibits a 
remarkable picture of the miseries of 
his poetical solitude. Is is, perbaps, 
not too: late to inquire, whether this 
carrespondence was destroyed ; as wel! 
as suppressed ?. Wonld Sprat and Clif- 
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ford have burnt what they have told 
us they so much admired *? 





* My researches could never obtain 
more than one letter of Cowley’s—it 
is but an elegant -trifle—returning 
thanks io his friend Evelyn, for some 
seeds and plants. “* The Garden” of 
Evelyn is immortalized in a delightful 
Ode of Cowley’s, as well as by Evelyn 
himself. Even in this small note, we 
may discover the touch of Cowley. I 
presume it has never been printed. 
‘Lhe original was in Astle’s Collec- 
tion. 


“Mr. Abraham Cowley, to John 
Evelyn, Esq. 
** Barn Elms, March 23, 1663. 
** Sir, 


‘‘There is nothing more pleasant 
than to see kindness in a person, for 
whom we have great esteem and re- 
spect: no, not the sight of your gar- 
den in May, or even the baving such 
an one; which makes me more obliged 
to return you my most bumble thanks 
for the testimonies I have lately re- 
ceived of you, both by your letter and 
your presents. I have already sowed 
such of your seeds as I thought most 
proper; upon a hot-bed; but cannot 
find in all my books a catalogue of 
these plants which require that cul- 
ture, nor of such as must be set irr 


pots ; which defects, and all others, f | 


hope shortly to see supplied, as I hope 

shortly to see your work of Horticul- 

ture finished and published ;, and lon 

to be in all things your disciple, as 

am in all things now, 

Sir, your most humble, 
and most obedient Servant, 

A. Cow.ey,” 


Such. were. the ordinary. letters 
which passed between two men whom 
it sic be difficult to parallel, for 
their elegant tastes and gentle dis- 
positions., Evelyn's beautiful retreat 
at Sayes Court, at Deptford, is de- 
scribed by a contemporary for “a 
garden exquisite atid most boscaresque, 
and, as it were, an exémplar of his 
book of Forest-trees.” “It was the én- 
tertainment and wonder of the greatest 
men of those times, and imspircd the 
following lines of Cowley, to Evelyn 
and his lady, who excelled in the arts 
her husband loved; for she designed 
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Fortunately for our literary sympa- 
thy, the fatal error of these fastidious 
critics has been in some degree re- 
paired by the admirable genius him- 
self, whom they have injured. When 
Cowley retreated from society, he 
determined to draw up an apology for 
conduct—and to have dedicated it to 
his patron, Lord St. Alban’s. His 
déath interrupted the entire design— 
but his essays, which Pope so finely 
calls “ the language of his heart,” 
are evidently parts of these precious 
Confessions. All of Cowley’s ten- 
derest and undisguised feelings have 
therefore not perished. These Essays 
now form a species of composition in 
our language, a mixture of prose and 
vetse—the man with the poet—the 
self-painter has sat to himself, and, 
with the utmost simplicity, has copied 
out the image of his soul. 

Why has this poet twice called him- 
self The melancholy Cowley? He 
employed no poetical cheville* for the 
metre of a verse which his own feel- 
ings inspired. 

Cowley, at the beginning of the 
civil war, joined the Royalists at Ox- 


ford; -followed the Queen to Paris; 
yielded his days and his nights to an 
employment of the highest confi- 


dence, that of decyphering the royal 
correspondence; he transacted their 
business, and, almost divorcing him- 
self from his neglected muse, he 
yielded up for them the tranquillity so 
necessary to the existence of a poet. 
From his earliest days he tells us how 
the poetic affections bad stamped” 
themselves on his heart, ‘‘ like letters 
cut into the bark of a young tree, 





the frontispiece to his version of Lu- 
cretius. 


‘“* In Books and Gardens, thou hast plac’d 
aright 
(Things well which thou dost under- 
stand, 
And both dost make with thy laborious 
hand) 
Thy noble innocent delight ; 
And im thy virtuous Wife, where thou 
again dost mect 
Both pleasures more refined. and sweet ; 
The fairest garden in her looks, 
And. ia her ming the wisest books.” 


* A term the French apply to those 
botches which bad poets use to make 
out their metre. 


Cowley :—of his Melancholy. 
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which, with the tree, will grow pro- 
portionably.” A 

He describes his feelings at the 
Court: 


** I saw plainly all the paint of that 
kind of life, the nearer [ came to it— 
that beauty which | did not fallin 
love with when, for aught | knew, it 
was real, was uot like to bewitch or 
entice me when I saw it was adulte- 
rate. { met with several great per- 
sons whom | liked very well, but could 
hot perceive that any part of their 
greatness was to bé liked or desired. 
I was. in a crowd of good company, in 
business of greatand honourable trust; 
I eat at the best table, and enjoyed 
the best conveniences that ought to 
be desired by a man of my condition; 
yet I could not abstain from renewing 
iny old school-boy's wish, in a copy 
of verses to the same effect: - 
Well then! I now do plainly see, 

This busie world and I shal! ne’er agree!” 


After several years’ absence from 
his native country, at a most critical 
period, he was sent over to mix with 
that trusty band of loyalists, who, in 
secrecy and in silence, were devoting 
themselves to the royal cause. Cow- 
ley was seized on by the roling 

wers. At this moment he pub- 
ished a preface to his works, which 
some of his party interpreted as a re~ 
laxation of his loyalty. He has been 
fully defended. Cowley, with all his 
delicacy of temper, wished sincerely 
to retire from all parties; -and saw 
enough among the fiery zealots of his 
own, to grow disgusted even with 
royalists. 

His wish for retirement has been. 
half censured as cowardice by John- 
son; but there was a tenderness of . 
feeling which had ill formed Cowley 
for the cunning of party intriguers, 
and the company of little villains. 
About this’time he might have truly 
distinguished himself as ‘‘ The me 
lancholy Cowley.” 

[ am only tracing his literary history 
for the purpose of this work: but [ 
cannot pass without noticing the fact, 
that this abused man, whom his ene- 
mies were calumniating, was at this 
moment, under the disguise of a doc- 
tor of physic, occupied by the novel 
studies of botany and icine ; ‘and 
as all science in the mind of the poet 
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naturally becomes poetry, he com- 
posed his books on plants in Latin 
verse. 

At length came the restoration— 
which the poet zealously celebrated 
in his “* Ode” on that occasion. Both 
Charles the First and Second had 
promised to reward his fidelity, with 
the Mastership of the Savoy—but, 
Wood says, “he Jost it by certain 
persons enemies of the muses.” Wood 
0 said no more ; and none of Cow- 
ley’s biographers have thrown any 
hight on the circumstance: perhaps we 
miay discover this literary calamity. 

That Cowley caught no warmth 
from that promised sunshine which 
the new monarch was to scatter in 
prodigal gaiety, has been distinctly 
told by the poet himself; his muse, 
in * The Complaint,” having re- 
proaclied him thus, 





** Thon young prodigal, who didst so 
loosely waste 

Of all thy youthful years, the good 
estate— 

Thoe changling then, bewitch'd with noise 


‘ and show, 
Wouldst into ceurts and cities from me 
§o-— : 
Go, renegado, cast up thy account— 
Behold the public storm is spent at last ; 
The sovereign is toss’d at sea no more, 
And thou, with all the noble company, 
Art got at last to shore— 
Bat, whilst thy fellow-voyagers I see, 
All march’d up to possess the promis’d 
land ; 
Thou stilkalone (alas!) dost gaping stand 
Upon the: naked beach, upox the barren 
sand.” 


But neglect was not all Cowley had 
to endure; the royal party seemed 
disposed to calumniate him. When 
Cowley was young, he had hastily 
composed the comedy of “ The 
Guardian ;” a piece which served the 
cause of loyalty. After the Restora- 
tion, he re-wrote it under the title of 
* Cutter of Coleman-Street; a co- 
medy which may still be read with 
equal curiosity and interest : a spirited 
picture of the peculiar characters 
which appeared at the Revolution. It 
was not only ill received by 4 faction, 
but by those vermin of a new court 
who, without merit themselvés, put 
in their claims, by crying down those 
who, with great merit, are not in 
favour. All these, te a man, accused 
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the author of having written a satire 
against the king’s part}. And this 
wretched party prevailed, too long for 
the author's repose, but not for his 
fame, Many years afterwards this 
comedy became. popular. Dryden, 
who was present al the representation, 
tells us, that Cowley “ received the 
news of his il] suceess,, not with so 
much ‘firmness, as might have been 
expected from so great a man.”— 
Cowley was in trutha t.man, and 
@ greatly injured man. His sensibility, 
and delicacy -of temper, were of ano« 
ther texture than Dr Se. What, 
at that moment, did ee Jey experi- 
ence, when he belield himself neg- 
lected, calumniated, and, itt his last 
appeal to'public favour, found himself 
still a victum to a_yile faction; who, 
to court their common master, were 
trampling on their honest brother ? 
Now- we shall find an unbroken 
chain..of evidence, clearly demon- 
strating the agony of his literary fee)- 
ings, The cynical Wood tells us, that, 
*¢ not finding that preferment he ex- 
pected, while others for their money 
carried away most places, he retired 
discontented ‘into Surrey.” And his 
panegyrist, Sprat, describes him ‘as 
*‘ weary of the vexations and for- 
malities of an active condition—he 
had been perplexed with a Jong com- 


‘ pliance with foreign mianners. He 


was satiated with the arts of a eourt, 
which sort of life, though his virtue 
made it innocent to him, yet nothing 
could make it quiet. These were the 
reasons that moved him to follow the 
violent inclination of his own mind,”” 
&c. I donbt = vind thé sareastic 
antiquary, or the flowery panegyrist, 
ioe je ae, the ape 

Cowley’s “ violent inclination of his 
own mind.” He does it himself more 
openly in‘ that: beautiful picture of an 
injured poet, ix “‘ The Complaint,” 
an ode warm witlr individual feeling, 
but which Johnson coldly passes over, 
by telling: us ‘that, it met the usual 
fortune of complaints, and seems. to 
have excited more contempt than 

tty.” 

. Thus the biographers .of Cowley 
have told us nothing—and the poet 
himself has probably not told us all. 
To those calumnies respecting Cow- 
ley’s comedy, raised up by those 
whom Wood desia‘nates as “ Enemies 
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of the Muses,” it would appear that choly Cowley,” he shall speak the 
others were added of a deepet dye, feelings, which here are not exagge- 
and in maligdaat whispers distilled rated. In this chronicle of literary 
into the ear of royalty,., Cowley, ia calamity, no passage ought to, be more 
an ode, has commemorated the genius memorable than the solemn confes- 
of Brutus, with all the enthusiagm.of sion of ene of the most amiable of 
a votary of jiberty.. Afier the King’s men and poets. . 

return, when Cowley solicited some ‘Thus he ,expresses himself in ‘t 


reward for; bis sufferings.and services preface to bis “ Cutter of Coleman- 
in the royal cause, the chancellor: is aes - ; 


said:to have turned on him, with.e ~ 5° : 
severe, countemance, saying, ‘ Mr, Weare, therefore, wonderful wise 
Cowley, your pardon is your reward !? men, and have a fine business of Its 
it seems that ode was then cousidered ¢, Who spend our time in poetry. 1 
to be of a dangerous tendency amoung @o sometimey laugh, and am ‘often 
half the nation ; Brutus would be the angry with myself; when I think on it; 
model of enthusiasts, who were sul, 20d1f [had -a‘son inclined by nature 
lenly bendiag. their neck. under. the tothe same folty,'l believe 1 should 
‘oke of xeyalty. Charles II. feased bind him from it’by the strictest-con- 
= pees aa desperate meme and jJurations of a paternal blessing. Fort 
be wi forgiven Hochestes 6 what can be-more ridiculous that to 
lease seagttionde, but not Cowley, a labourto give men delight, whilst they 
solemn invocation. This fact then is /#bour, on their part, most earnestly, 
said to have been the, true cause of  takeoffence.”: . 


the despondence so prevalent inthe And'thus he closes the preface, in 


latter poetry of ‘ the melancholy 
Cowley.” And hence the indiscretion 
of the enuse, in a single flight, con- 


demned: her to a painful, rather than 


a voluntary solitade: and-made the 


all the solemn expression of iujured 
feelings :—This I do,affirm, that from 
all which I have written, 1 never me- 
ceived the least benefit, or the least 
advantage; but,omthe contrary, ave 


poet complain of ‘‘ barren praise” and felt sometimes the effects of malice 


“« neglected verse.”* 

While this anecdote harmdnises 
with better known facts, it throws 
some light on the violent cry raised 
against the comedy, that was but an 
acho of some preceding one. Cowle 
retreated into solitude, where he found 
none of the agrestic.charms of the 
landscapes of his muse. When in 
the world, Sprat says ‘‘ he had never 
wanted for constant health and 
strength of body ;” but, thrown into 
solitude, -he carried with him a 
wounded spirit—the Ode of Brutus, 
and the condemnation of his comedy, 
were the dark spirits that haunted his 
cottage. Ill health soon succeeded 
low: spirits—-he’ pined in dejection, 
and perished a victim of the finest and 
most injured feelings. 

But before we. leave “ the melan- 





* The anecdote I have noticed is 
probably little known. It may, be 
found in “* The judgment of ‘ Dr. 
Prideaux ia condemning the, Murder 
of Julius Cesar by the Conspirators 
as a most villaindus act, maintained, 
1721,” p. 41." 


and misfortune!’ 

Cowley’'s ashes were oe be. 
tween those of his own \Chaucer and 
Spenser; a, marble monument was 
erected by. a duke: and his eulogy 

is 


Y was pronounced, on the day of 


death, from. the lips of royalty. The 
learned wrote, and the tuneful wept— 
well might the neglected bard, in his 
retirement, compose an epitaph on 
himself, living there ‘* entombéd, 
though not dead.” 

To this ambiguous state of exist- 
ence, he applies a conceit, not inele- 
gant, from the tenderness of its ima- 
gery: 

Hic sparge flores, sparge breves rosas, 

Nam vita gdudet mortua floribus ; 
Herbisque edoratis eorona 

Vatis adhue cinerem ‘calentem. 

0 IMITATED. 

Here scatter flow’rs, and short-lived roses 
bring, jj 

For life, tho’ dead, enjoys the flow’rs of 


iSPTINS 3 
With breathing. wreaths of fragrant herbs 
adorn 
e yet warm embérs in the poct’s urm, — 
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CRITICISM. 


 Nulli- negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 

eke out the work. ‘We are sorry to 
find the author a follower of Burdett. 
Yet he has good sense enough to-ex- 
pose the methodists! Strange incon- 


The Apventures of a Dramatist, 
ona Jouxney to Lowpon. 2 vols. 
1813. 


ROM the dedication of these 
: volumes to Mr. Whitbread, we 
Jearn that the author’s name is Frere; 
and the name of his hero (Ererf) is 
merely an anagram of his own:— 
Whether, however, the adventures 
which are here narrated be real or 
fictitious ; whether they happened to 
himself or to any other ;.or w 
Mr. Frere ever wrote a play which 
was me ame by the managers, we 
pretend not to know. The volumes 
themselyes are written with some 
merit. They do not weary in the 
reading. The events follow rapidly, 
and the composition is lively and easy. 
There is nothing in them like a con- 
nected story ; they consist merely of 
a series of adventures, unconnected 
with ¢acly other; which are sup 
to have ve ot to an author in his 
journey to n, with the view of 
offering his play to the managers for 
representation. They do not excite 
much interest,-and yet it must be 
allowed that the efféct of the whole 
is rather to amuse than disgust. Some 
parts, however, are capable of im- 
provement, as his grammar, for ex- 
ample; ‘ thrusted,” (p. 46, vol. i.) 
for the preterite of thrust, making it a 
regular verb: ‘‘ our real wants are 
but few, the rest is merely ideal,” 08 
—** slided,” p. 194—‘* neither my 
inclination nor talents lead me that 
way,”, 15, vol. ii. 

ther faults struck us. The dis- 
course, at p. 108, vol. i, addressed to 
the young seamstress, we think just 
the reverse of what ought to be utter- 
ed to a modest female. 

The scene between the author and 
the London prostitute, p. 49, vol. ii. 
is drawn by a man who evidently has 
little knowledge of their manners. 
This is a tender point, however, upon 
which to display our ‘superiority of 
information, and therefore the less 
we say about i te better. 

The political vision, in the second 
volume, seems to have been written 
from the same motive as the conclu- 
sion of the introductory chapter—to 


d P 


sist ! 

If the specimens of the drama, 
which are contained in vol. ii. be 
really part of that which was offered 
to our managers, who shal! ‘wonder 
that it was rejected ? : 

Let not the author imagine that 
these opinions are expressed, se 
he has not fee’d us with those “ gui- 
neas” he talks of in his introduction, 
as capable of purchasing praise from a 
reviewer. We have solitile suspicion 
of authors having any money to fool 
away in luxuries, (and praise és -ati 
author’s luxury) that we have never 
given any credit to the improbable 
tales of bribing critics. These inu- 
endoes on paper are even more de- 
reciated than our paper currency. 
To show, however, that we can be 
just, we will extract what we consider 
as a very favourable specimen of the 
author’s manner of narration: 


“ Ross.—Tihe Tap-Room. 


“* * Have the goodness, Sir, to di- 
rect me to the man of Ross,’ said 1, 
addressing myself to a jolly, portly- 
looking man, whose pimpled face, a3 
the light from a shop shone upon it, 
declared that its owner was fully able 
to satisfy me. 

‘‘ Now, though there are several 
other decent inns in the town, such as, 
the Golden Lion, Blue Boar, . Red 
Horse, &c. it cannot be supposed that 
a worshipper of the tuneful pine should 
not prefer to these vulgar signs the 
effigy ef the man, whose active. be- 
nevolence has been recorded inthe 
lasting verse of Pope. 

“The toper assured me witha 
smile, that no one was more able than 
himself to give me that information. 

“* How! cried J, eagerly, my 
thoughts rambling from the sign to 
the prototype, * are you really in. pos- 
session of any facts respecting Mr. 
Kyrl, which the public is, as yet, un- 
acquainted with? 

** «71 do not know what you mean 
hy this Mr. Kyrl, said the fellow. The 
landlord’s name of the Ross is. not 





, The Adventures of a Dramatist. 


Kvri, but ‘Griffiths, and-as worthy 
a man as ever broke bread. Hekeeps 
an excellent tap, to my certain know- 
ledge, and there is always good ac- 
eommodation for man and horse.’ 
“With this recommendation I was 
satisfied. Isoon found out the inn, 
and went in, intending to take up my 
quarters for the night. My first call 
was supper, which I enjoyed like a 
true pedestrian. Having eaten quan- 
tum syficit, | repaired for company to 
4 tap-room, in which several trades- 
men of the place were assembled. On 
my entrance, a short silence prevailed; 
adistant reserve succeeded the free- 
dom of conversation, and, asa stranger, 
] was complimented with a Seat in the 
corner. To do away this reserve, (of 
vkich. I judged myself the cause) [ 
determined to. start some topic in- 
teresting to all, and turning towards 
mine host, asked him, (as | conceived 
myself in his house at the fountain 
head of information) whether he could 
firnish me with any new anecdotes 
respecting the Man of Ross, 


**Grifiths having made me twice 
repeat the question, tock his pipe from 
his mouth, and gravely told me, that 
it was ten years ago and upwards since 
he entered upon the premises with its 
fixtures, and that he also took to the 
furniture and stock of liquors at a fair 
valuation; but, as to the matter of 
that there, he never knew any thing 
at all about it, as it was no concern of 
his, having heard no manner of talk 
of that sort in these parts. 

“ * Well, landlord, said I, gaily, if 
that be the case, | can afford some 
little information myself, which, with 
the company’s leave, I will impart to 
you, 

“ Being encouraged to proceed by 
several assenting nods, I began a pom- 
pous enumeration, of Mr. Kyrl’s vir- 
tues, detailing the many benefits he 
had conferred on the town, and cen- 
cluding with Pope's verses, which [ 
delivered with all the emphasis in my 
power, 

“| was. heard throughout in perfect 
silence, the, company composedly 
smoking their pipes all the time. 

** * My service to you, Sir,’ said the 
landlord, taking up his jug, which 
was the signal for the rest of the com- 
pany to compliment me in the like 

Universat Mac. Vou. XVII. 
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manner, TI, in return, politely drank 
ail their healths. A short pause en- 
sued, which my vanity induced me to 
believe was employed in silent wonder 
at my learning and elocution. 

>** The silence was broken by this 
question put to mine host; ia 

“© * Well, Master Griffiths, when do 
you intend to kill your pig? 

**To this a suitable reply being 
made, a noisy and very animated de- 
bate succeeded, respecting the breed,‘ 
size, and weight of the animal: then 
followed learned discussions on the 
various tit-bits of a pig,each warmly 
contending for his own favourite mor- 
sel. It was obvious that the carease 
of a hog was to them a topic’ of con-- 
versation much more interesting, tham® 
any biographical sketches of thé Man? 
of Ross. 

** T sat swelling in my chair, looking’ 
with contempt upon these soulless bi- 
peda, whom, in the insolence of pride, - 

considered as. nearly a-kin to their 
favourite animal. Ashamed of the: 
company, and seeing no end of the: 
debate, | ‘loudly rung the. bell, and, 
with an air of great importance, or-’ 
dered a pan of coals. Atthe summons: 
of the chamber maid, I. arose and 
haughtily strode out of the room. «It> 
was some time before returning reason - 
could persuade me, that these men,’ 
compelled by education, ‘habit, and 
their various professions, to:sattend 
solely to objects of the first necessity: 
and of daily occurrences, could not! 
easily bend their minds to topics of 
mere curiosity, and in which they 
neither perceived use nor profit, and 
that, had my education and circum- 
stances been like theirs, I should have; 
most likely cut no better figute in 
literary discussions. 

“ This remark reconciled me to 
these vulgar beings, and so much the 
more readily, as vanity, by taking 
another direction, now highly com- 
plimented me on the candour and libe- 
rality 1 thus evinced towards them. 
In this soothing disposition, I went to 
bed, and soon sunk into a deep repose +; 
and thus ended the first day of my: 
expedition.” 


We will conclude with assuring the 
author, that we have read many a 
worse novel than this, though popular 
with v million. A 
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Memoirs of Freperica Soria 
Wirzetmina, Princess Roya, 
of Prussia, Magcravine of Ba- 
REITH, SisTER of Frepgric the 
Great. Written, by herself. Trans- 
lated from the original French. 2 
vols. 8vo. 1812. 

E.have read these volumes; and 
particularly the first, with very 

great pleasure and amusement. They 
carry with them the most satisfactory 
internal evidence of their authenti- 
city, and exhibit some highly curious 
pictures of the Prussian court. The 
second volume possesses less interest, 
for it is chiefly occupied with details 
of what passed at the court of her 
husband ; and who now cares, or who 
ever cared, about the intrigues and 
state policy of a Margrave of Bareith ? 
There is cause to regret, however, 
that these Memoirs terminate so ab- 
ruptly, for the Margravine states her 
intention of recording the most,me- 
morable events of the reign of her 
brother ; but that part of her MS. has 
never yet been found. 

Voltaire, in his Memoirs, has given 
the world a sufficiently unfavourable 
account of the character of Frederic 
William U1. father of Frederic the 
Great; but.these Memoirs shew him 
in a light truly odious and disgusting. 
Perhaps, indeed, it had been as well 
if.a.danghter’s hand had not been the 
one that held the pencj] to pourtray 
this dark and gloomy picture: but 
being so:pourtrayed, there can be but 
one opinion as to its qualities and com- 
position. It is impossible to give any 
idea, by mere. invective, of the bar- 
barities which this king delighted to 
inflict upon his quéen and children, 
especially the princess and her bro- 
ther; but a few extracts will satisty the 
reader that it would not be easy to pa- 
rallel his wanton cruelties, except, 
perhaps, in a Tartar country, or 
among the savages of New Holland, 
where evén love itself is made with 
the assistance of a club. 

The amiable and affectionate father 
is pleasingly exhibited in the fallow- 
ing scene: 

*“* One morning, when we entered 
bis room to pay him our respects, he 
sent us all back; ‘ Get you all gone,’ 


said be, ip a. passion to the queen, 
* with your confounded brats; [ wish 
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te be alone.’ The queen*would have 
replied, but he bade her be silent, and 
ordered dinner to be served up in her 
room. My mother was vexed, but 
we were delighted; for my brother 
and myself were actually as meagre as 
jades through the want of food. But 
we had scarcely sat down to dinner, 
when one of the king's valets came 
running, quite out of -breath, calling 
out tothe queen: ‘ For heaven’s sake, 
madam! come quickly; the king is 
about strangling himself.” The queen 
immediately ran to his assistance. She 
found the king with a rope about his 
neck, and on the point of suffocation, 
if she had not timely saved him. His 
brain was affected; the heat of his fe- 
ver, however, abated towards night, 
when he found himself somewhat bet- 
ter. We were all exceedingly rejoiced 
at it, hoping that his humour would 
be less violent: but we were disap- 
pointed. At table he told the queen 
that he had received letters from An- 
spach, informing him that the young 
Margrave intended to be at Berlin in 
May, to marry my sister; and that he 
should send M. de Bremer his gover- 
nor, to carry to him the betrothing 
ring. He asked my sister whether she 
was pleased; and how she would re- 
gulate her house when married? My 
sister was in the habit of speaking her 
sentiments freely, and even telling 
him his own faults, without ‘his being 
offended. She therefore told him, 
with her usual frankness, ‘ that she 
would keep a good table, well provid- 
ed with all sorts of delicacies, which,’ 
added ‘she, ‘ willbe superior to yours: 
and if [ have children, I shall. not use 
them ill as you do, ‘nor force them to 
eat food that disagrees with them.’— 
‘What do you mean?’ replied the 
king: ‘ what fault is there in-my ta- 
ble ?*—* The fault is,’ said she, * that 
there is not enough to satisfy’ one’s 
hunger; and that the little there is 
consists of coarse vegetables, which 
we cannot digest." The king had_al- 
ready begun to be angry at her first 
answer; the Jast put him into a fu- 
rious rage: but his passion vented it- 
self upon my brother and me. He first 
threw a plate at the head of my, bro- 
ther, who avoided the blow; he then 
threw one at me, which I also avoid- 
ed. A pelting storm of abuse followed. 
He flew into a rage at the queen, 
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scolding her for the bad education she 
gave to her offspring: and turning to 
my brother, ‘ you ought to curse your 
mother,’ said he; ‘ she is the cause of 
your being so ill-bred. I had a tutor,’ 
added he, ‘ who was an honest man. I 
shall never forget astory which he told 
me when I was very young. ‘There 
was,’ said he, ‘a man at Carthage, 
who had been condemned to death 
for several crimes he had committed. 
When -he was led to execution, he 
asked leave to speak to his mother, 
who was instantly sent for. He ap- 
proached her, as if he wanted to whis- 
per something to her, and bit off part 
of her ear with his teeth. I do this,’ 
said he to his mother, ‘ to set you up 
as an example to all parents who neg- 
lect bringing their children up in the 
practice of virtue.’ You may make the 
application ;’ continued the king, still 
addressing my brother: and as the lat- 
ter did not return any answer, he went 
on abusing us till he was no longer 
able to speak. 

“We arose from table; and as we 
were obliged to pass close by him, 
he aimed a blow at me with one of his 
crutches, which I luckily avoided; 
else it would have felled me to the 
ground. He pursued me for some 
time in his rolling car; but those who 
dragged it gave me time to fly to the 
room of the queen, which was at a 
great distance. I reached it half dead 
with fear, and in such a tremble, that 
Isunk on a chair unable to support 
myself any longer. The queen had 
followed me; she did all she could to 
comfort me, and to persuade me to go 
back to the king. His plates and 
crutches had so alarmed me, that I 
could scarcely be induced to return. 
When we went back, we found him 
conversing calmly with his officers. 
But scarcely had [ entered the room, 
when I was taken ill and forced to re- 
turn to the queen’s apartment, where 
I had two fainting fits. I stayed there 
for some time. The waiting woman of 
the queen, after having considered 
me attentively, exclaimed: ‘ Good 
heavens! madam! what ails you? 
What a plight you are in! It is horri- 
ble ?}—* I do not know what I ail,’ 
said I; ‘ but I am very ill.’ She 
brought me a leoking-glass, and I was 
yery much surprised to see my face 
and breast covered with red spots. I 


ascribed it to the violent emotio 

into which I had been ‘thrown, an 

thought no more of it: but as s8on a8 
I returned to the king's room, the rash 
disappeared, and I again fell into @ 
swoon. It proceeded from my having 
to cross a long suite of excessively 
cold rooms. In the night I had a vio- 
lent fever; and the next dayI was so 
ill, that I let the queen know I could 
not stir out. She sent me word thatI 
must come to her, dead or alive. My 
reply was, that a rash with which I was 
covered rendered my compliance im- 
possible. Her commands to move 
were, however, repeated. I was ac- 
cordingly dragged to her room, where 
I had a succession of fainting fits; and 
in the same state I was carried to the 
king. My sister seeing me so very ill, 
and supposing me on the point of 
death, pointed me out to the king, 
who had not taken any notice of me. 
* What ails you?’ said he to me: ‘ you 
are very much altered; but I shall 
soon cure you.’ At the same time he 
made me empty a large goblet of very 
old hock, of great strength. Scarcely 
had I swallowed it, when my fever in- 
creased, and I began to be delirious. 
The queen saw that it was necessary, 
to send me to my room: I was there- 
fore carried to iny bed, and laid upon 
itin full dress, being strictly ordered 
to re-appear at night. But I was not 
long there, before I had a dreadful pa- 
roxysm. Dr. Stahl, the physician, 
took fhy illness for a violent fever, and 
ordered me several remedies quite con- 
trary to my case. I continued deli- 
rious all that day and the next. When 
I recovered my senses, | prepared for 
death. In my short lucid intervals, I 
ardently wished to die: but when I 
saw Madam de Sonsfeld and my goad 
Mermann weeping near my bed, I en- 
deavoured to console them by telling 
them that [| was weaned from the 
world, and that [ was going to enjoy a 
repose which no one could disturb. 
2 i am,’ said J, ‘ the cause of both the 
gueen’s and my brother's sorrows. If 
] am to die, tell the king that I have 
always loved and respected him, that 
I have-no fault to reproach myseif 
with towards him; that therefore I 
hope he will give me his blessing be- 
fore I quit this world. Tell bim that 
I beseech him to treat the queen and 
my brother more gently, and to bury 
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all discontents and animosities against 
them in my grave. It is the only boon 
I wish him to grant me; and my only 
cause of uneasiness in my present 
state.’ 

“I lingered forty-eight hours be- 
tween life and death, at the end of 
which the small-pox manifested itself. 
The king had not inquired after me 
all the time I had been ill. When he 
was informed that [ had the small- 
pox, he sent Holtzendorff, his surgeon, 
to see howI was. This brutal fellow 
repeated to mea hundred harsh things 
from the king, and added some of his 
own. I was so ill, that I paid no atten- 
tion to what he said. He confirmed, 
however, the account which had been 
given to the king of my health. His 
apprehension that my sister might be 
attacked by this infectious malady, 
suggested to him all possible precau- 
tions to prevent it, but ina manner 
extremely harsh towards me. I was 
immediately treated as a prisoner of 
state; every approach to my chamber 
was sealed up, except a single com- 
munication. The queen, her domes- 
tics, and my brother, had strict orders 
Not to visit me. No one was left with 
me but my governess and my poor 
nurse Mermann, who was pregnant, 
and, notwithstanding that, attended 
me night and day with unparalleled 
zeal and attachment. My bed was in 
an excessively cold chamber. The 
broth I had served up to me was no- 
thing but water and salt; and when 
something better was asked for me, the 
answer was, that the king had said, 
* it was good enough for me. When 
I slumbered a [ittle towards morning, 
I was suddenly awakened by the noise 
of drums: the king would rather have 
witnessed my death than bave ordered 
the drums to cease. To complete my 
misfortune, my good Mermann fell ill. 
As the pains she suffered prognosti- 
cated a miscarriage, she was transport- 
ed to Berlin. My second waiting- 
woman was sent for; who being every 
day inebriated, was unable to attend 
me. My brother, who had already 
had the small-pox, did not forsake me: 
he came, by stealth, twice a day to see 
me. As the queen did not dare to vi- 
sit me, she was every moment secretly 
sending to hear how I was. For nine 
successive days I continued in great 
danger; all the symptoms of my dis- 
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order appeared to prognosticate death; 
and all who saw me thought that if [ 
escaped with life | should be horribly 
disfigured: but my career was not yet 
run; 1 was reserved to experience all 
the adversities which will be detailed 
in the sequel of these memoirs. I had 
the small-pox three times over; as 
soon as it was dry, it began afresh. 
Yet I was not marked, and my com- 
plexion grew much finer than it had 
been.” 


Here is another specimen of his 
gentle and tender nature : 


** As the arrival of the Margrave of 
Anspach was drawing near, and this 
prince had not had the small-pox, the 
king and queen thought proper to 
send me back to Berlin. But before 
I set ont, I went to the king. He re- 
ceived me as usual, that is, extremely 
ill, and abused me without pity. The 
queen fearing lest he should proceed 
to greater extremities, shortened the 
visit, and reconducted me herself to 
my room. I returned the next day to 
Berlin, where Countess Amelia had 
just been betrothed to M. de Vieréck, 
a minister of state; death having car- 
ried off M. de Wallenroth, her former 
admirer. The intelligence had been 
conveyed to her some time before, 
while she was on duty with the queen 
on a drawing-room day. As the coun- 
tess did not even know of Wallen- 
roth’s being indisposed, she was so 
shocked at his sudden death, that she 
fainted before the whole court; which 
betrayed her intrigue with him. This 
accident had greatly impaired her cre- 
dit with the queen, who was not sorry 
to be rid of her. The king and queen 
arrived at Berlin a few days after me. 
The nuptials of my sister were solem- 
nized with great pomp; and she left 
us a fortnight after her marriage. 
Upon this I escaped from my solitude, 
and shortly after attended the queen 
to Wusterhausen, where the quarrels 
respecting my marriage were renew- 
ed: we had no other topic from morn- 
ing till night. The king starved my 
brother and myself: as he himself 
performed the office of carver, he 
helped every one at table except us; 
and when by chance there was a bit 
left in any dish, he spit in it to pre- 
vent our tasting of it. We lived on 
nothing but cofiee and milk, and dried 
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cherries, which entirely vitiated, my 


stomach, My share of insult and in- 
vectives, on the contrary, was ex- 
tremely liberal: the most abusive lan- 
guage was used towards me all the day, 
and that in presence of every one. 
The displeasure of the king was even 
carried to so great a length, that he 
ordered both my brother and myself 
never to appear in his presence but at 
the times of dinner and supper. The 
queen used to send for us secretly, 
when the king was amusing himself 
with hunting: she posted her spies in 
the fields, who came to inform her 
whenever the king was seen at a dis- 
tance, that she might have time to 
send us back. Owing to the negli- 
gence of some of these intelligencers, 
the king, one day, was very near catch- 
ing us with the queen. There was but 
one door in the room, and he came so 
suddenly that to avoid him was not in 
our power. Fear armed us with reso- 
lution: my brother hid himself in a 
corner where there was a certain con- 
venience; and as for me, I crept un- 
der the bed of the queen, which was 
so low that it required great efforts to 
get under it, and I was forced to re- 
cline in a very irksome posture. We 
had scarcely got to our retreats, when 
the king entered. As he was very 


‘ much fatigued with the chace, he cast 


himself on the bed, and slept for two 
hours, I was just ready to be suffo- 
cated under the bed, and could not 


. help advancing my head sometimes 


to breathe. The scene must havebeen 
truly comical to any disinterested 
spectator: at length the king left the 
room; and we quickly crept out of 
our holes, intreating her majesty not 
to expose us any more to such di- 
lemmas.” 


Two more extracts shall finish this 
display of the character of Frederic 

illiam, and they both relate to his 
son. 


** My brother was even again ex- 
posed’ to his custoinary endearments 
with his fist and cane: we, how- 
ever, concealed our sufferings from 
the queen. My brother at length 
grew more and more impatient, and 
repeatedly told me, ‘ that he was de- 


.termined to make his escape, and 


only waited for an opportunity.’ His 
mind was so exasperated, that he 
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would not listen to my exhortations, 
and vented his passion against me. 
One day, when I was using all my ef- 
forts to appease him, he said,,* you 
are always preaching patience,, but 
you will not put yourselfin my place; 
I am the most unfortunate being: sur- 
rounded from morn to night with 
spies, who put malicious constructions 
upon my words and actions. I am for- 
bidden the most innocent recreations. 
I dare not read, I dare not touch an 
instrument, and I enjoy those plea- 
sures ‘but by stealth and trembling. 
But what has driven me to despair, is 
the adventure which I lately had at 
Potsdam, of which 1 have given no 
account to the queen, that | might 
not alarm her. As I was entering the 
room of the king in the morning, he 
instantly seized me by the hair, and 
threw me on the ground, and after 
having tried the vigour of his arms 
upon my poor body, he dragged me, 
in spite of my resistance, to a window, 
and was going to peréorm the office of 
the mutes of the seraglio; for seizing 
the cord with which the curtain is 
fastened, he drew it round my neck. 
Fortunately I had time to get up 
from the ground; I laid hold of his 
hands, and screamed as loudly as I 
could. A valet immediately came to 
my assistance, and snatched me from 
his gripe. Every day I am exposed 
to the same perils; my situation is so 
desperate, that nothing but desperate 
remedies will cure it. Katt isin my 
interest: he is attached to-me, and 
will follow me to the farthest corner 
of the globe, if 1 chuse. Keith will 
also join me. These two friends will 
facilitate my flight; 1 am concerting 
every thing with them for the execu- 
tion of my plan. I shall not mention 
it to the queen: she would infallibly 
tell it to Mrs. Ramen, arid I should be 
undone. I shall secretly inform -you 
of what is going on, and find means to 
get my letters safely conveyed into 
your hands.” 


This scheme he afterwards attempt- 
ed to fulfil with the assistance of the 
unfortunate Katt; but he was detect- 
ed: and the following is an account of 
the interview that took place be- 
tween the father and son afterwards : 


** The king continued all the day at 
Franctort, and @id net embark till the 
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following morning. As soon as lie saw 
my brother, he flew upon him, and 
would have strangled him, had not 
General Valdo came to his assistance. 
He dragged him by the hair, and 
threw him into such a pitiful plight, 
that these gentlemen being afraid of 
the consequences, intreated permis- 
sion to take the prince to another ves- 
sel; which they at last obtained. His 
sword was taken from him, and from 
that instant he was treated as a state 
criminal. The king seized his effects 
and clothes; my brother's valet se- 
cured his papers. He made amends 
for his former faults by throwing them 
into the fire in the presence of his 
master; whereby he rendered us alla 
very great service. The king all this 
while was in sucha rage, that he har- 
boured the most fatal designs. My 
brother, on his part, appeared tolera- 
bly calm, hoping still to elude the vi- 
gilance of his guards. 

** With these dispositions he reach- 
ed Gueldres. The king went before, 
and my brother fellowed him with his 
two guards. He intreated them so 
much, that they allowed him to enter 
Wesel at night. On coming to the 
floating bridge at the entrance of the 
town, he besought those gentlemen to 
permit him to walk in on foot, that he 
might not be known. They granted 
him this trifling favour, supposing it 
of no consequence: but as soon as he 
was out of the chaise, he made a se- 
cond effort to escape, and began run- 
ning with all his might. A strong 
guard commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Borck, sent by the king to 
meet the prince, overtook him, and 
conducted him to a house in the town 
close to the residence of the king: 
who was carefully kept ignorant of 
this last attempt. The king himself 
examined the prince the next day. 
There was no one with his majesty 
but General Mosel, an officer of for- 
tune, whom his valour and merit had 
raised to that rank. The king’s first 

uestion, and which he proposed in a 
urious tone, was this: ‘ Why have 
jou attempted to desert?’ (These were 
is very words.) ‘ Because,’ answered 
the prince in a firm tone, * you have 
not treated me as yourson, but asa 
worthless slave."—* Then you are,’ rée- 
plied the king, ‘ nothing but a base 
detérter, without h@mour,—‘I have 
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as much honour as you,’ said the 
prince: ‘] have only attempted what 
you told me a hundred times you 
would do, if you were in my place.” 
Vexed at this last answer, the king, in 
a transport of rage, drew his sword, 
and was going to run him through. 
General Mosel perceived his inten: 
tions and placed himself between 
them, to parry the blow. ‘Ruf me 
through, Sire,’ exclaimed he; but 
spare your son.” These words ‘arrested 
the king's fury. He ordered niy bro- 
ther to be reconducted to his house. 
The general remonstrated strongly 
with the king, and represented to him, 
‘that he would always be, master of 
the person of his son; that he ought 
not to condemn him without hearing 
him; and finally, that he would com- 
mit an irremissible crime, if he be- 
came his executioner. He intreated 
his majesty, at the same time, to have 
him examined by honourable and 
loyal men, and not to see him any 
more, since he could not sufficiently 
master his passion to bear his pre- 
sence.” The king approved of these 
suggestions, and complied with them.” 


When we couple these anecdotes 
with those which Voltaire has related, 
will it be easy to find expressions of 
adequate indignation to apply to him? 
Happy had it been for his family had 
he confined his follies to his regiment 
of giants, and continued content to 
‘ propagate procerity,’ as Johnson 
termed it. 

The Margravine was a woman of 
considerable talents. Many of the ob- 
servations exhibit strong powers of 
mind, and an acute knowledge of life : 
the original also is written with an 
easy elegance of style, which is tho- 
roughly lost in the translation, of 
which we can say not a word in com- 
mendation. Sometimes, however, 
she relates events, and fells anecdotes, 
which seem hardly consistent with 
our notions of female propriety. One 
instance will suffice: 


** The court of Saxony having al- 
ways been in strict alliance with that 
of Austria, they turned their views to 
that quarter, and persuaded him to 
take a journey to Dresden: and &s 
one idea commonly brings another in 
its train, this project gave birth 40 
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that of marrying me to Augustus King 
of Poland. 

“This monarch was then forty-nine 
years old. He had always been fa- 
mous for his gallantry: he possessed 
shining qualities, but they were tar- 
nished by great faults. His excessive 
love of pleasure made him neglect the 
happiness of his people, and his at- 
tachment to the bottle betrayed him, 
whem intoxicated, into indignities 
which will for ever be an indelible 
stain upon his memory. 

*« Sekendorff, in. his younger days, 
had: been in the Saxon service; andj 
as I have already observed, Grumkow 
was on very good terms with the King 
of Poland. They both applied to 
Count Flemming, a favourite of the 
Polish monarch, to.endeavour to open 
a negociation on that. subject. Count 
Flemming was a man of superior 
merit; he had frequently been at Ber- 
lin, and knew me very well. He was 
delighted. with the proposal, and 
sounded the King of Poland upon it. 
The monarch appeared favourably in- 
clined to the alliance, and sent the 
Count to Berlin to-invite the’ King of 
Prussia to\pass the Carnival, at Dres- 
dev. Grumkow and his Pylades im- 
parted their designs to the King.— 
Charmed to meet with.so brilliant an 
establishment for me, he gladly as- 
sented to their wishes: he returned a 
very obliging answer -to Count Flem- 
ming, and set out for Dresden in the 
month of January, 1728. 

**My brother was extremely cha- 
grined at not being of the party. He 
was to remain at Potsdam during. the 
absence of the king; which did not:at 
all please him. He acquainted’ me 
witb his disappointment: and. as. I 
delighted in nothing so much as in 
promoting his pleasure, | promised to 
contrive it so that. he might follow 
the king.—We returned to Berlin, 
where the Queen held her drawing- 
rooms as usual. I saw at court the 
Saxon. minister, M. de Summ, whom 
I knew extremely well, and who was 
friendly to my brother. I delivered 
the Prince Royal's compliments to 
him, and mentioned to him the regret 
of the prince at not having been in- 
vived to Dresden. ‘If you wish to 
do him a favour, (added 1) contrive it 
so that the Polish monarch may pre- 
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vail with the King of Prussia to send 
for him. Summ immediately dis- 
patched an express to his court to ac- 
quaint the king his master with my 
wishes. The latter did not fail to in- 
duce my father to send for my bro- 
ther, who received orders to join him; 
which he did with uncommon plea- 
sure, 

“« The reception given to the King 
of Prussia was worthy of the two mo- 
narchs. As the Prussian monarch 
was not fond of ceremonies, every 
thing was regulated according to his 
inclinations. He had requested to be 
lodged at the house of Count Waker- 
hart, for whom he entertained a high 
esteem. The mansion of this general 
was superb; the king found an apart- 
ment truly royal. Unfortunately, it 
was consumed by fire the second night 
after his. arrival, The conflagration 
was so sudden and violent, that it was 
not without extreme difficulty thatthe 
king was saved. The beautiful man- 
sion was reduced to ashes. ‘The [oss 
would have beet: very considerable to 
Count Wakerbart,.had not the Polish 
monarch presented -him.with the Pirna 
palace which still excelled in.sump- 
tuousness. 

“The court of Dresden was’ then 
the most brilliant in Germany. Its 
magnificence was carried to excess, 
As it was the seat of all pleasures, it 
might justly be styled the island of 
Cytherea. ‘The women were all lovely, 
and the courtiers uncommonly polite. 
The monarch kept a kind of seraglio 
of the most beautiful females of his 
dominions. At his death it was cal- 
culated that he had three hundred 
and fifty-four children by his mis- 
tresses. The whole court was mo- 
delled -after his example: luxury 
there had its throne, and. the two pre- 
siding divinities were Bacchus and 
Venus. The King of Prussia was not 
long there before he forgot his de- 
votion; the debauches of the table 
and the wines of Hungary, soon re- 
vived his good humour. The obliging 
manners of the Polish monarch made 
lim contract an intimate friendship 
with that prince. Gramkow, who 
did notforget his:interest in the midst 
of pleasure, wished to avail himself of 
these good dispositions to inspire the 
king with a tasge far mistresses: he 
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imparted his design to the monarch 
of Poland, who undertook its execu- 
tion. 

** One evening when they had sa- 
erificed to Bacchus, the King of Po- 
land insensibly led the King of Prussia 
to a very richly decorated room, the 
furniture and ornaments. of which 
were of exquisite taste. The King of 
Prussia, delighted with what he saw, 
stopped to contemplate all its beauties; 
when on asudden a tapestry was rolled 
up, which procured him a very novel 
sight. It was a lovely female in a 
state of nudity, carelessly reclined on 
acouch. Her beauty excelled that of 
the finest pictures of Venus and the 
Graces; her body seemed of ivory, 
whiter than snow, and better shaped 
than that of the Venus de Medicis 
at Florence. The closet which con- 
tained this treasure, was illuminated 
with so many wax tapers that their 
dazzling light added a new splendour 
to the beauty of the nymph. 

** The authors of this comedy had 
no doubt but this object would make 
some impression upon the heart of the 
Prussian monarch; they were how- 
ever disappointed. Scarcely had the 
king cast his eyes on the fair one, 
tham he turned about with indigma- 
tion; and seeing my brother behind 
him, he rudely pushed him out of the 
room, and left it immediately after in 
a violent irritation against the trick 
they had attempted to practise upon 
him. He mentioned it to Grumkow 
in very angry terms that evening, and 
declared that if such scenes were re- 
peated, he would leave Dresden in- 
stantly. The case was different with 
my brother. In spite of the king's 
vigilance, he had had time to con- 
template the Venus of the closet, who 
did not cause him so much horror as 
she had done to his father. He ob- 
tained her.in a singular manner of 
the Polish monarch.” 


Some curious anecdotes are con- 
tained in the first volume, of George 
the First and Second, and of the in- 
trigues to negociate a marriage be- 
tween the latter and the princess. 

The second volume, as we have 
already hinted, is much Jess interest- 
ing than the first. It consists chiefly 
ef an account of what happened to 
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the princess after her marriage with 
the Margrave of Bareith, of all the 
little jealousies of alittle court, pre- 
cedencies, suspicions, intrigues, dis- 
sembling, and knavery: in short, a 
very acceurate epitome of a great 
court. We were considerably amused, 
however, with her account of the 
Hermitage, a sort of country resi- 
dence near Bareith, which the prin- 
cess had decorated and arranged ac- 
cording to her own fancy. The 
following is an admirable specimen 
of German taste a century ago:—“‘ At 
the entrance of the hermitage appears 
Mcunt Parnassus, a vault supported 
by four columns, on the top of which 
Apollo and the nine Muses are 
placed; from every one of whom a 
jet d'eau proceeds.” A few leadem 
cupids, dispersed up and down the 
hill, would have been in admirable 
unison with the water spouts of these 
ladies. 


We will conclude our notice of 
this work, with the account of the 
king's death. 


“* He had been very ill the whole 
night through. At seven in the morna- 
ing he caused himself to be drawn in 
bis rolling chair to the apartment of 
the queen, who was still asleep, not 
helieving him so dangerously ill.— 
* Rise,’ said he to her, ‘ I have but a 
few hours to live: I wish to hace, at 
least, the satisfaction of dying in your 
arms. He ordered bimself next to be 
conveyed to my brother's, of whom 
he took a tender leave, with the ex- 
ception of the prince-royal, whom he 
ordered to follow him into his apart- 
ment. On getting there he sent for 
the two prime ministers, the Prince of 
Anholt, and all the generals and colo- 
nels who were then at Potsdam. After 
a short discourse, in which be thanked 
them for their past services, and ex- 
horted them to preserve towards the 
prince-royal, as his only heir, the 
same fidelity which they had always 
shown to him, he went through the 
ceremony of abdication, and gave over 
all his authority to his son, to whom 
he delivered a very noble exhortation 
on the duties of princes towards their. 
subjects, and recommended particu- 
larly to him the care of the army, and 
especially of the generals and officers 
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present; then turning towards the 
Prince of Anholt, ‘ You are the oldest 
of my generals,’ said he, ‘ and you de- 
serve my best horse. He ordered it 
immediately to be brought, and seeing 
the prince-royal affected, ‘ It is the 
lot of man,’ he said: ‘ we must all pay 
the tribute to nature. But appreben- 
sive lest his firmness might be shaken 
by the tears and lamentations of those 
who were present, he signified to them 
to withdraw, and gave orders to all his 
servants to wear a new livery which 
he had caused to be made for them, 
and that his regiment should wear a 
new uniform. The queen then en- 
tered: she had scarcely been a quarter 
ofan hour in the room when the king 
fainted away: he was immediately 
put to @ed, when by means of the 
efforts employed he was restored to 
his senses. Looking around him, and 
seeing the servants in their new 
dresses; * Vanity of vanities,’ said he, 
‘ all is vanity.” Then addressing his 
first physician, he asked him if his 
end was near: the physician having 
informed him that he had still a half 
hour to live, lie asked for a looking- 
glass, and having looked at himself in 
it, he smiled and said, ‘ I am very 
muth changed, I shall cut avery ugly 
eppearance when dying.’ He reiterated 
his quéstion to the physicians, and on 
their telling him that a quarter of an 


hour bad elapsed, and that his pulse. 


was ascending, * So'much the better,’ 
he answered; ‘ I shall soon return to 
nothing.’ They then wished that two 
clergymen might enter to pray with 
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him, but he (old them that he knew 
all that they had to say, and that they 
might therefore withdraw. He became 
weaker and weaker, and at last expired 
at midday. The new king immedis 
ately conducted the queen to her 
apartment, where many fears were 
shed, but whether false or sincere I 
know not.” 


We shail only observe;.in conthi- 
sion, that whoever reads these vo- 
lumes, will find in thefn much that is 
curious and amusing with respect to 
the court of Prussia, and many in- 
teresting anecdotes of distinguished 
persons connected with it. wail 





Tirocin1ium. Mgpicum ; .or, a Dis- 
sertation on the Duties of Youth 
apprenticed to the . Medical Tr; 
Session. By Wiuttam CHamBeR- © 
LAINE. 1 vol. 1812. bvinge 

HIS is reallya very sensible and 
useful weak. and we are glad to 

see, from the numerous subscribers to 
it, that most gentlemen of the: profes- 


-sion in London, have provried their 


ung people with it, The obserya- 
Looe are evidently the.result of long. 
knowledge of the evils they .are_in- 
tended to obviate, and they are.such 
as only a medical man could make. 
We will venture to say that a judici- 
ous adoption of Mr..Chamberlaing’s 
suggestions would prove highly bene- 
ficial not only to those for whom they 
are eek but .also to. their em- 


ployers 
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LINES EXTEMPORE, 
In the Grounds of @annons, October 31st. 
By Cito Rickman. 


FFAREWEL ! lovely month, ere thou 
eth away, 
And as now o’er the woods shines thy 
last golden rays 
Take the tribute the muse must in gra- 


titude pay. 
I have worshipp'd thy beauties for many 


@ year, 

My joys thou hast known, and oft wit- 
mess’d my tear ; 

i have dwelt on thy charms with a lover’s 
fond eye, 

Ah! in happier days, when a lover was I, 


Universat Mag. Vot. XVIli. 





1 have seen thee on seas, and in lands far 
away, ; 

And névér enough of thy splendpurs could 
Say 5 ms. 

And -as lately I wander’d the Derwent 


along. *" 
r offering——a song. 


> ; 
I gave thee, a poet’s 
Ah! dear to my-soul are thy rich golden 


hues, > 4 eos i 
As thy forests rfumes diffuse. 
ah ee rang’d o’er a Peanties Bs Avan’s 
stream, . 


And cayght on the banks of the Seine thy 
last e- ee 
Ador’d thee; whére'Thaincs winds majes- 
tic his way, af 
And have watch’d on the: Severn thy jin- 
gering ray. 
sE 
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Thave stray’d Cetalonia’s high mountains 
with pride, 

And hail’d thee on Ouse’s delectable tide. 

Delicious October ! there once was a time, 

Ah: these moments cap now only live in 
my. rbime, 

When not Joncly I rov’d to applaud at thy 
shrine, 

Wher 44 all thou couldst give me, each 
blessing was miue. 

Past for ever away! are the years J once 


knew, 
With them fled my Jar, and felicity flew; 
Yet still on October, J drop the fond tear, 
Tho’ fallen like its leaves, are all that was 


dear ; 
And Remembrance alone is lef. to renew, 
' How belov’a, how ador’d, thou once wast 
to my view! 





THE PLUMJAN PROFESSOR. 
An Epigram. 
N astronomer once—whose name you 
may guess, Sir, 
Receiv’'d a letter address’d “To the 
Plumbian Proiessor.”’ : 


nindipbeninenewenmesieia ee 





[ Novimsgx 


His cye caught the word, and it entered 
his head, 

That Plumbian for Plumidn had allusion 
to lead. 

Stung with mortified pride he.exclaim'd 
to one present, 

‘Did you ever know ‘any thing half so 
indecent ? 

Here’s a fellow—but took,”’ and he hand- 
ed the letter, 

** Aud then you'll be able to understand 


better— 

Observe what he calls me—a professor of 
lead !” 

‘© Aye, so you interpret,” his friend edolly 
said. 

‘¢ Thus brim-full of vanity is exch learned 
elf! 

You think it. a sarcasm ajm’d at your 
self! 

Look again, and the error you'll very soon 
see, 


Yet its plain you've been dreadfully stung 
by the B.” 
W. M. 


— 


TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


~Lonpow Purrosornican Sociery. 


R. NicuTinGae, one of the 

5 rg delivereda ner on 

’ Steno r. He began by remarking 
that % tows wholly ignorant of the 

att, he feared ‘his best efforts would 

_proye dull and uninteresting; but if 
E Ee should fail to amuse and instruct, 
he begged the Society would not at- 

tribute it to any real want of interest 

‘In the: subject itself ; adding, that it 

would be his endeavour to excite 

in the members, a desire for attaining 

a knowledge of an-art which the lec- 

turer knew they would derive great 

-advantage from when its merits should 


be duly appreciated. ) 
$1209 Ner,” said the lecturer, “‘ is this 


method of recommending the art of 
short-hand writing, chargeable with 
_novelty. The well-known Dr. By- 
Tom gave lectures.on this subject be- 
fore some of the most eminent and 
celebrated mem of the day. The 


' # ht Hon. the Earl of Morton, 


.S. the Lord Chancellor Pratt, the 


. -Farl of Chesterfield, his rae the 
Duke of Queens , Dr. 
-- Chancellor of Li 


. Taylor, 
3; and gume- 
rows members of Parliament, were 


~..gmong his.auditors and pupils. 


After this prefatory apology, the 


lecturer proceeded to trace the origin 
and history of the art; commencing 
witha view of theRabbinical abbrevia- 
tions, of which M. Buxtorf has:writ- 
ten an interesting history. 


It was the opinion of Nicolai, that 
this art was imtroduced among ttie 
Greeks, ‘by’ Xenaphon ; and this is 
confirmed by Laertius, who partien- 
larly notices two modes of ‘short- 
writing, by contracted words, and ar- 
bitrary characters orsymbols, = <- 

The Romans practised the art of 
short writing at a very early period ; 
and Ennius, the poet, is mentioned as 
the first person who invented a sys- 
tem of writing, by which the scribes 
or Notarii were enabled to-follow the 
most rapid speakers. -. 

This method was improved upon 
by Tyro,° Cieero’s’ freed many ‘and 
still more by Seneca. Suetonius, 
speaking of Caligula, expresses “his 
surprise that an eMperor, in so many 
other respects so expert, should be 
iporant of short-hand; and {Titus 

espasian is mentioned as being re- 
markably attached to the art. -The 
lecturer then remarked, that the va- 
rious modes of short writing, formerly 
used, were composed, for the most 
past, of aset of arbitrary characters, 
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known only to the persons who in- 


vented them. ‘The art was conse- 
quently much neglected.. This neg- 
ject is apparent, from a book of short- 
hand, anentioned by Trithemius. , It 
was a Stenographical Dictionary, be- 
longing to an abbot, who gladly or- 
dered the characters to be erased, for 
the sake of the parchment on which 
they were written. Some other books 
of short-hand are mentioned as meet- 
ing with a similar fate. There is, 

_ however, said the lecturer, a short- 
hand psalter in the library of St. Ger- 
mains, at Paris, carefully preserved as 
a stenographical curiosity. Nuime- 
Tous other specimens were mention- 
ed; and several commendatory epi- 
grams were alluded-to from Auso- 
nius,. Martial, Manilius, and others. 
One of. the most antient methods of 
short writing still extant, is a Latin 
MS. entitled “ Ars Scribendi Cha- 
racteris,” which was printed about the 
year 1512. 

Ledwich’s “ Antiquities of Ire- 
land," contains a specimen of steno- 
epic writing among the Irish, call- 
éd babeloth. It has a curious resem- 
blance to some methods now prac- 
tised. The state of Stenography in 
France, both before and since’ the 
Revolution, the lecturer described 
principally by a reference to the Re- 
searches upon Printing, by M. Lam- 
binet. He then described the attempt 
of Bishop Wilkins to establish an uni- 
versal language, and also alluded to the 
curious writing of the ancient Welsh, 
as given by the ingenious Mr. Owen. 

The history of the art in this coun- 
try, commences with the Treatise of 

er. Timothy Bright, -who published 
his ‘* Characteric” in 1588. From 
this period the lecturer proceeded to 
trace the art in a regular chronologi- 
cal order to the invention of the late 

._ Mr. or, as he is now called, Dr. By- 
rom, who introduced a new taste and 
method in short writing, which, as 
the present Dr. Mavor observes, must 
form the basis of every future rational 
system. 

Having descanted on the various 
methods in use, prior to Byrom’s in- 
vention; as also upon some other 
schemes, Mr. N. proceeded to de- 
scribe, by approprmate diagrams, 
figures, and letters, the liar me- 


rits of and character of Byrom’s plan ; 
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observing, as he passed along, that 
being himself neither an iayentor, a 
publisher, nor a teacher, otherwise 
than con amore’ of short-hand, he 
could have no partial or local intérests 
to serve in the recommendation of 
this method, as superior to every 
other plan hitherto invented, 

On a large sheet the lecturer had 
delineated the various powers an 
simple combinations of the strai 
line, and the circle; showing, that 
from these two figures every needful 
character might easily be derived ; 
and that in most cases, by simply 
changing the position of the same 
figure. ; 

Another sheet, No. 2, contained an 
easy and apt delineation of the use of 
the vowels; and this was further 
illustrated by sheet No. 3. 

From several curious mathematical 
diagrams, the lecturer demonstrated 
on geometrical principles, the true 
proportions and curyature of the 
short-hand characters. from the size of 
the loop, chiefly as they are separately 
mace ; and also fixed the proper angle 
of inclination of certain oblique cha- 
racters, both curved and rectilinear. 

Having described as distinctly as 
the nature of the subject, and the cha- 
racter of a popular lecture would ads 
mit, the elementary principles of By- 
rom’s method, the lecturer next pro- 
ceeded to recommend the system and 
the art in general, by the exhibition 
round the Society’s Hall, of a great 
variety of short-hand specimens, exhi- 
biting, perhaps, some of the most 
curious and interesting examples of 
the beauty, legibility, and practical 
brevity of theart ever produced: _ 

Among these specimens there is 
one marked C, which may fairly: be 
considered 33 one of the most curious 
specimens of short writing gxtant. It 
is a correct fac-simile of Dr. Byrom’s 
own hand-writing, from an original 
MS. in the possession of the Doctor's 
niece, at Bageley, in Cheshire. This 
specimen is rendered more curious 
by an ornamental head-piece, con- 
taining an exact sketch of Byrom 
himself, taken from an original paint- 
ing, being the only likeness of the 
Doctor in existence. words of 
the specimen are, St. Pachomius’s 
soliloguy to the various’ members of 
his body, exhorting them respectively 
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to perform their various duties with 
¢heerfulness, obedience, and promp- 
titude. 

‘ This interesting lecture was con- 
eluded by a recommendation of By- 
rom’s method to the study of the 
Jearned professions; to public re- 
porters, to literary men in general, 
and particularly to the respectable 
teinbers of the London Philosophi- 
¢al Society. At the same time the 
lecturer guarded his auditory against 
the common delusions of many short- 
hand teachers, who pretend to con- 
vey a perfect knowledge of the art to 
their pupils, in a few lessons, a few 
hours, or a few days. If any system 
yet (published could do this, Byrom’s 
8 certainly that system,—especiall 
when that method is practised wit 
the latest improvements by Mr. Mo- 
lineux, of Macclesfield. 

The Society will be singularly be- 
nefited b Mr. N ’s lecture, particu- 
larly by the diagrams, &c. which he 
has given them ; these being deposit- 
éd in the Archives, may be referred 
fo on any future occasion, as requi- 
site auxiliaries in the study of Mr. 
Byrom’s Universal English Steno- 


t A the intention of the London 
Philosophical Society to hold a Con- 
verzatione during the winter months, 
which will afford the members an 
opportunity of discussing subjects 
which cannot so well be done at the 
the general and more public meet- 
ings, 





Boarp oF AGRICULTURE. 
Report on the Boiling of Potatoes. 


E have been now so long ac- 

quainted with the good quali- 
ties of this invaluable root, that it will 
perhaps excite some surprise, if we 
should assert that the inhabitants of 
the southern parts of England are in 
general still ignorant of the best me- 
thod of cooking it: indeed, the. in- 
fluence which different methods of 
cooking have upon this wegetable, is 
scarcely credible to thése who have 
not made the experiments The fol- 
lowing extract from a report of the 
Board of Agriculture, ot the boiling 
of potatoes so as to render them fit to 
be eaten as bread, is of considerable 
importance :=“ There is nothing that 
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would tend more to promote the con- 
sumption of potatoes, than to have 
the proper mode of preparing them 
as food generally known. In London 
this is little attended to; whereas, in 
Lancashire and Treland, the boiling 
of potatoes is brought to great per- 
fection. The potatoes should be as 
much as possible of the same: size, 
and the large and small ones boiled 
separately: they must be washed 
clean; and, without paring, put into 
a pot with cold water, not sufficient 
to cover them, as they will themselves 
produce a considerable quantity. of 
fluid before they boil; they do not 
admit of being put into a vessel of 
boiling water, like greens..-If the 
potatoes are tolerably large, it will be 
necessary, as soon as they begin te, 
boil, to throw in some cold water, and 
occasionally to repeat it till the po- 
tatoes are boiled to the heart (which 
will take from half an hour to an bour 
and a quarter, according to their size) 
they will otherwise crack, and burst to 
pieces on the outside, whilst the in- 
side will be nearly in a crude state, 
During the boiling, throwing in alittle 
salt occasionally is found a great im- 
provement, and it is ceriain the slower 
they are cooked the better;..when 
boiled, pour off the water, aud evapo- 
rate the moisture, by replacing the 
vessel in which the potatoes were 
boiled once more over the fire: this 
makes them remarkably dry and 
mealy.” 


me eee 


Society or Arts. 


HE members of this Institution 

have held .their first meeting 
after the recess, in their great rooms 
in the Adelphi. Soon after seven 
o'clock the Hon. Robert Crifford; one 
of the vice-presidents, took the chair. 
The secretary (Dr. Taylor) then com- 
menced the routine of business ne- 
cessary on such occasions, and after 
reading to the Society the Reports of 
the different committees which had 
met during the vacation, he informed 
the meeting of such new matter as 
had been sent for their investigation, 
which, (and it: must afford no small 
gratification to the members) will call 
on their labourers in no limited de- 
gree. A variety of communications 
have been made, indeed, which refer 
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to every branch of the Society's ob- 
ject; but those which gave us the 
greatest satisfaction to hear were in 
the class of mechanics, and particu- 
larly which respect an easier and im- 
proved method of navigation. 
A’better arrangement of the model 
room, which has for several years en- 
grossed the attention of the Society, 
has at length been effected. Till lately, 
the repository, which certainly contains 
a great variety of specimens of art and 
talent than any other Museum in the 
kingdom, has been considered the 
grave of ingenuity: it is, however, 
now so well arranged, the models, &c. 
being all labelled, that every one who 
has permission to view them, cannot 
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but admire the improvement, Great 
credit is due to Miss Cockings, the 
house-keeper; for this alteration in 
placing the Society's property, who 
has had the whole management of it: 
an alteration which cannot but add 
to the thriving state of the Institu- 
tion. 

In addition to other. persons pro- 
posed as members, the foliowimg. no+ 
blemen, as is customary, being peers 
of the realm, were immediately bal. 
lotted for and elected, viz: His Grace 
the Duke of Buccleugh, Lerd Vis- 
count Falmouth, Lord Alvanley, the 
Earl of Dartmouth, his Grace the 
Duke of Portland, and the Earl of 
Bristol. 





VARIETIES, LITERARY § PHILOSOPHICAL, 


With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 
in Hand, &c. (Sc. 


R. Dattas has in the press, 
pe and nearly ready for publica- 
tion, anew edition of the Novels of 
Percival, Aubrey, and Morland, 
closely printed, in small 12mo, two 
volumes of the original publicatfons, 
making one; the novels are preceded 
by a volume of his Miscellaneous 
Works. 

Mr. Brown, of the Inner Temple, 
has inthe press, an Historical Account 
of the Laws enacted against the Ca- 
tholics, of the ameliorations which 
they have undergone during the pre- 
sent reign, and of their existing state: 
to which is added, a short account of 
the laws for the punishment of he- 
resy in general ; a brief review of the 
Catholic question ; and copious notes, 
tending principally to illustrate the 
views and conduct of the. church of 
England, the Presbyterians, and Sec- 
tarians, with regard to toleration, 
when in the enjoyment of power. 

The eighth volume of the General 
Biography, in quarto, by Dr. Aikio, 
the Rev. T. Morgan, and others, is 
going to press, and the remainder to 
complete the work. will follow with 
all convenient speed. 

A new Philosophical Journal, by 
Dr. Thomas Thomson, author of the 
System of Chemistry, &c. will be 
commenced with the ensning year, 
and continued monthly, under the 
title of Anvals of Mechanical Philo- 

‘ 





sophy, Chemistry, Agriculture, and 
the Arts. 

Mr. Milburn’s book, on Oriental 
Commerce, in two vols. 4to. is ina 
state of forwardness, and is expected 
to appear early in January, to be illus- 
trated with numerous charts, by Ar- 
rowsinith. 

Mr. Woodhouse has ip the press, a 
second edition of his Treatise on 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 
enlarged and improved. 

Mr. G. Townsend, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, has finished his 
poem of Armageddon, in twelve 
books. 

Mr. Parry is preparing for the press, 
the whole of his Ballads, Epigrams, 
and other fugitive pieces of poetry, 
to be published in one vol. 8vo. 

A translation of Michaelis, on the 
Mosaic Law, is preparing for publi- 
cation, by the Rev. A. Smith. 

In the press, Fauna Orcadensis, or 
the Natural History of the Quadru- 
peds, Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes, of 
Orkney and Shetland, by the Rev. G: 
Low, minister of Bursa and Haray. 

A new Review, or Montbly Analysis 
of General:Literature, is announced. 
The plan is to analize every publica- 
tion, by giving a view of the contents ; 
the preface, when it explains the sub- 
ject, dnd extracts of prominent and 
striking parts of the book; thus en- 
abling the reader to exercise a judg- 
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ment unprejudiced, by the sentiments 
of the reviewer. 

A new edition of the Life and Pro- 
phecies of Ambrosius Merlin, are in 
the press. 

Dr. Pritchard, of Bristol, will short- 
by publish the first volume-of Re- 
searches into the History of the Hu- 
sran Kind, and the Nature of its 
Physical Diversities. 

The learned M. Fea, is emploved 
on a new edition of Horace, the text to 
be corrected by acopy hitherto un- 
known, preserved jn the library of the 
Vatican. 

M. De Humboldt has jnast com- 
pleted. the astronemical part of his 
celebrated Voyage; his last number 
contains an explanation of all the 
means he used for making his obser- 
vations. Another discourse, by M. 
Ottmavaus, states all the modes of 
calculation which he adopted for gb- 
taining from M. Humboldt, and astro- 
Borers iu general, the most accurate 
and important results for this dis- 
course; the latter obtaincd the Lalande 
medat from the French Institute. 

M. De Humboldt has completed his 
Political Essay on the Kingdom of 
New Spain, which contains all that is 
in his large edition, with the excep- 
tion of the Atlas, of which he only 
f£ivesthe large and fme map, number- 
e¢2. Amongst the plates, in this 
third. portion of his work, are views 
ef the Cordilleras, and a relief in 
Basalt of the Mexican calendar, with 
an essay containing interesting com- 
parisons and observations. 

M. Adelung, counsellor of the Col- 
lege of Paulowsk, has ‘published a 
work, on the similfrity between the 
Sanscrit and the Russian Language, 
dedicated to the Imperial Academy at 
Petersburgh. 

A volume ef sermons on important 
subjects, by the Bishop of Meath, is 
jn the press. 

Speedily will be published, a short 
Treatise on the Errors of Univer- 
salism, or the Doctrine of the Non- 
eternity of Future Punishments. 

A gentleman of the University of 
Oxford, intends to publish, a splendid 
edition of Martyn’s Bclogues of Vir- 
gil, with thirty-seven coloured plates 
of botanical subjects. " 

Mr. Newham, of Hackney, intends 
publishing, the ensuing Christmas, 
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his Geographical Institutes, or Scien- 
tific Introdeetion to Geography, com- 
bining the- use and apjlication of 
maps, charts, and globes, ona plan, 
calculated to familiarise the subject 
to every class of learners and readers, 
and to facilitate the means of aceu- 
mulating and consolidating’ correct 
geographic information, for the illus- 
tration of ancient aud -modern’ bis- 
tery, or the passing evénts of the 
times; to assist the student in prepar- 
ing himself for public lite, or lead the 
general reader, who-has not previous- 
ly studied the subject, to newand 
vast sources of knowledge: but form- 
ed and chiefly desigued, as aw intro- 
duction to the scientific and élassical 
systems of geography now in use. 

Mr. Grant, of Cronch- End, is about 
to publish a Grammar of the English 
Language; with critical and expla- 
natory notes, questions for examina- 
tion, appropriate exercises, a system 
of derivation, an ample-elucidation of 
the ditterent species of figurative lan- 
guaze, the principles of composition, 
and a complete course of grammatical 
instruction, affording. superior faci- 
lities to teachers, and practically 
adapted to every class of learners. 

Mr. Frend.continues his astrono- 
mical work, entitled Evening Anuse- 
ments, and in the volume for the 
ensuing vear, 1813, discusses morecat 
large, the doctrine ofattraction, which 
he conceives not to take piace be- 
tween the heavenly bodies, whose me- 
tions on the contrary he attributes.to 
the effect of impulse. 

Fitz-Gwarine, a Metrical Romanec, 
and other hallads of the Welsh Border, 
with poems, legendary, incidental, 
and humourous, are in the press, by 
John F.M. Dovaston, Esq AsMs 

Aphorisms, from Shakspeare;areon 
the eve of publication, containing .ap- 
wards of 4000 clear; concise, and pithy 
sentences, on nearly every subjeet in- 
cident to human life. 

Mr.Robert Huish has}ust published 
his poem of the Peruvians, io temean- 
tos; and the Romance of my Life;or 
the Brothers, by the same author; is 
in great forwardness for pablieation. 

A Translation of Bouilly's Conseils 
a ma Filic, will appear in the ‘course 
of the present month. 

In the press, a Sermon in bebialf of 
the Refuge for the Destitute, by the 
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Rev. James Rudge, ‘A. B. lecturer of 
Limehouse. 

The second edition of the Rev. Mr. 
Powlett’s Farther Reasons for being a 
Christian is nearly ready. 

or 
Arts, Scrences, &c. 


Mr. Bakewell will’ commencé 4 


. course of lecturés on Geology and 


Mineralogy, at tlie Surrey Institution 
in January 1381S. 


The right. of the, Universities to,.a 
copy of every published bock, through 
the medium of. the Stationers’. Com- 
pany, has been confirmed in the Court 
of King’s Bench, in the..case of the 
University of Cambridge against the 
printer,of Mr, Fox's Historical Work. 
—Mr. Brougham, however, obtained 
leave to appeal to the Exchequer 
Court against this decision. 


The lovers of Grecian sculpture, 
must be pleased to hear, that this 
country will receive a great and im- 
portant accession to its stores, ina 
frize of alto relievo, 100 feet long, 
found by Messrs. ‘Legh, Cockersil, 
Foster, Baron Haller, and Monsfeur 
Linkt, at the Temple of Apollo Epi- 
eurus, Phigalia, evidently one of the 
works of Phidias.. From the uncon- 
nected state in which the different 
parts were found, the gentlemen who 


have examined it have not»yet. been . 


able to unite it sufficiently well to form 
an idea of thesubject; but, from every 
opinion formed at present, it appears 
te contain the two subjects of the 
quarrel which arose at the marriage 
of Pirithous with. Hippodamia, and 
the battie between: the Amazons 2nd 
Athenians. Of the former there can 
be no doubt, since many of the events 
which there occurred are too remark- 
able to. be mistaken, particularly 


-where the Centaur, Eurythion, en- 


deavours to. carry away Hippodamia, 
and is prevented by Theseus ; also the 
two Centaurs, who are seen forcibly 
carring away. the virgin, and the 
youth, her lover. . The latter subject 
is more difficult of divination; and 
the suggestion of its being the above- 
mentioned, arises only from the per- 
sons of Antiope and Theseus being 
very conspicuous in the group., The 
whole formed the frize of the interior 
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of the Cella, ‘which was of the Tonic 
order, and the relievo is even higher 
than that of the Temple of Theseus. 
The opinion of its being the work of 
Phidias, independently of the style of 
sculpture, is also strengthened by the 
circumstance of the temple being 
built by Ictinus, who generally gave 
the preference to the above sculptor 


The Russian circumnavigator, Kru- 
senstern, in the relation of his voyage 
round the world,’ (recently published 
in Russ and German) gives a faithful 
account of the failure of the principal 
object of his expedition, which was to 
establish commercial relations »be- 
tween Japan and Russia. **The Ene 
peror of Japan,” he says, ** caused it 
to be notified to the commissioners, 
whom I’ carried, that ‘his subjects 
traded ‘only with the Dutch and 
Chinese. As tothe Russians, he begged 
them to return to their country, and, 
if they valued their lives, never to 
come back.” The two vesséls in which 
Captain Krusenstern performed his 
‘voyage were called the Neva andthe 

jadessa (Hope); they were English 
built, afid’all the equipments of his 
sailors ‘were purchased in this coun- 


The. Lord Eldon East Indiaman has 
brought over to England, .a heifer, 
eighteen months old, of the Braminico 
or true Bengal breed, which was put 
on board at the Isle of France, by di- 
rections of the governor of that island, 
by order of Lord Minto, as a present 
to the Prince Regent. It has a hump 
on the shoulders like acamel; the 
horns are nearly upright.—The same 
ship has brought over a bull, nine 
months old, of the same breed, as a 
present for Colonel Herriot. A white 
cow, of the same breed, died on the 
passage. ° 


The Highgate arch-way is now in 
a state of manifest progression. ‘The 
first stone was laid by Edward Smith, 
Esq.—Here the horse will no longer 
have to labour up hill, nor the pas- 
senger to go through a dark and subter- 
raneous passage. This arch, which 
will form the principal entrance to 
the metropolis, from the northera 
roads, is to be thirty-six feet high, . 
and eighteen feet wide, surmounted 
by a bridge traversing the valley, 
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over which the Hornsey road is to 
pon is now dedicated to his Royal 

ighness the Prince Regent, and is 
to have an inscription in brass letters 
to that effect.» The valley is to be 
planted on each side, and the costs of 
the work being no longer doubtful, 
its advantages to the proprietors may 
beappreciated. These, notwithstand- 
ing the failure of the tunnel, are now 
More promising, than they would 
have. been had the tunnel succeeded ; 
for: the expence of finishing the tun- 
nel would have been nearly as great as 
the present. work, and the land on 
on each side the valley will be inf- 
nitely more valuable. 

A letter from the German traveller, 
Routgen, whom we mentioned in our 
last, has been received by his brother, 
and published at Neuwied, in Ger- 
many. [It is dated the @ist July, 
1811, In it he states, that he had 
fortunately found a most excellent 
companion for his travels in the per- 
son of a German, who had turned 
Muisulmap, at Tetuan... Since, he 
had traversed the Barbary States in 
ali directions, and had made the pil- 
gtimage to Mecca. He had lived at 
Jamba, in Africa, as a coffee-house- 


keeper, and at Jauni as a physician.— 

t Constantinople he had superin- 
tended the gardens of a Pacha. He 
acted as gardener to a merchant at 
Mogadore, where Routgen found him, 
and took him into his service, but 
treated him rather as a friend thana 


servant. Routgen, saw at Mordcco, 
preparations making for the setting 
out ‘of a caravan, which was to reach 
Tombuctoo hv Tafilet and Tunt, and 
immediately formed a resolutivn to 
join it. He caused it to be reported 
at Mogadore, that disgusted with the 
bad treatment he had received at 
Morocco, he ment to repair to Tan- 
giers, and from thence embark for 
Gibraltar—This farnisbed him with 
a pretext for purchasing a mule and 
every other necessary, and he se- 
cretly procured some Moorish gar- 
ments ; for he observes, it is impos- 
sible to convey an idea of the violent 
hatred of the Moors against Chris- 
tians, which arises in a great degree 
from the difference of dress. When 
his preparations were finished, he 
went with some Christians on a party 
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of pleasure, to a mountain about six 
miles off, and they, at their return, 
would give: out that he was on. his 
way. to Tangiers; but as soon as he 
was with his companion, he meant 
to clothe himself in his Moorish 
arb, and enter the great road, which 
eads from Tafilet to Moroeco, whence 
he would reach Deminit, and joina 
caravan, which passes there about 
that time.. With it, he would cross 
Mount Atlas, and the burning plains 
of Tafilet. At Tafilet ie meant to 
reside with a German Renegado, for 
there are many Germans there.—He 
also éxpected to meet with a German 
at Tombuctoo, where’ he proposed to 
remain six months. — It was his inten- 
tion to penetrate towards the south, 
and if possible, to reach Wesemb, of 
the Cape. 

M. Banibeceari, accompanied by a 
friend, ascended in a balloon, from Bo- 
logna on the 21st of September. On his 
descent the balloon became entangled 
in the branches of a high tree, and, 
before it could be disengaged, caught 
fire. The two aeronauts leaped aut. 
M. Zambeccari was killed upon -the 
spot; but M. Bonoga, his friend, sur- 
vived, though some of his limbs were 
broken. 

The ascension of the mechanician, 
Bittorf, from Manheim, was equally 
disastrous. When he had risen toa 
considerable height, he perceived, too 
late, that his balloon was damaged, 
and had .no other resource than to 
open the valve: The balloon de- 
scended with extreme velocity;: and 
the imflammable matter which it con- 
tained, took fire; the shreds of the 
balloon fell upon M. Bittorf’s head 
and breast, which were much burnt. 
On a sudden his crazy vehicle struck 
upon the roof of a house, two. stories 
high, from which he was precipitated, 
and. died the next-dayin great agony 

A very curious. circumstance occu- 
pies, at present, the principal con- 
versation of the faculty. A gentles 
man, it is said, has discovered a com- 
plete cure for insanity. It is men- 
tioned, that a few days ago, he took 
under his care a musician, belonging 
to one of our regiments, who had been 
insane two years, and pronounced in- 
curable and in the course of forty- 
eight hours he rendered his. cure com- 
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plete, and the man has since returned 
to his duty. 

M. George Hodson, of Edinburgh, 
ash maoufacturer, has obtained a 
patent for a method of separating 
the alcaline salt from the acid, as it 
exists in kelp, black ashes, soaper’s 
salt, speat leys, soda, natron, rock 
salt, common salt, brine, sea water, 
caput mortuum of aquafortis, caput 
mortuum of oil of vitriol, and caput 
mortuum of salt used by bleachers. 

Some brilliant discoveries have 
been lately made in the Morea and 
the Isle of Angina by Mr. Forster 
and some German artists, in a variety 
of sculptures attached to a temple of 
Jupiter, done in the very infancy of 
the arts in Greece. “They were sent 
to Malta for sale, and it is not yet 
known whether the British Museum 
or the.French Emperor will possess 
them. After discovering the top of 
the temple in the Isle of Angina, it 
required nearly two months to remove 
the rubbish. This temple, profuse ip 
ornament, is about 100 feet in length. 
The frieze in perfect alto relievo,about 
two feet high, is sapposed to represent 
the battles of the Centaurs in the 
very best stile of Phidias. The 
German artists are employed by 
their respective courts, so that there 
is still a doubt of the ultimate dis- 
posal of these curiosities. 

A letter from Barbadoes, dated 
September 20, says:—‘* This island 
never saw so disastrous a year as the 
present. The volcanic powder, which 
fell on.us on the Ist of May, is sup- 
posed, in conjunction with the long 
diought, to have generated swarms of 
worms, which have spread devastation 
over the face of the island.” 

At the missionary stations in India, 
the scriptures are printing in almost 
all the dialeets of that Continent: at 
Canton Mr« Morrison has printed the 
Acts of the Apostles in Chinese, 
which is ‘to be followed by the book 
of Genesis, &c. and numerous copies 
of the scriptures have lately been 
sent, from: this country, to Sicily, 
Tunis; Smyrna, Constantinople, and 
the Greek islands. 

Salmon Oats.—Mr. John Cormack, 
of Forre, in the county of Caithness, 
has this season reared a few seeds of 
this singular grain. Five grains were 
planted at the distance of six inches 
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from each other ; the product of which 
were 150 full grown stalks, besides a 
good- many which did not arrive at 
maturity; the full grown stalks not 
bearing less than 2,550 grains. 

Mr. Caron, an eminent French 
surgeon and author of several treatises 
on Croup, has offered a prize of 1000 
franks for the best answer to- the 
following question: ‘Is it probable 
that tracheotomy can cure the croup;” 
or, ‘* What are the symptoms which 
require this operation in the treat- 
ment of croup.” 

Two chemists of Paris have recently 
made two curious specimens of pre- 
pared writing paper, thus: Take gall 
nuts and sulphate of iron (copperas) 
well pulverized; rub them dry on 
paper, which is not smooth or hot- 
pressed. The paper will assume a 
greyish tinge owing to the powder 
which is attached to it, and which 
will adhere sufficiently to bear fold- 
ing, &c. To trace characters on this 
paper itis only necessary to use a pen 
dipped in water, or in the mouth, or 
even a pointed stick, and the charac- 
ters will become black and legible. 
The second process is different from 
the first, only as the paper is washed 
in the materials of which ink is made, 
and then dried. It is of a yellowish 
colour, and the characters are written 
on it in the same way. Paper, books, 
or albums of this description, are now 
manufactured in great abundance at 
Paris, and are in considerable request. 
_ In_ order to obtain all the locai 
intelligence that can possibly be gain- 
ed of the modern Greek history and 
manners, the members of the insti- 
tution, lately formed in the Seven 
Islands, have proposed the following 
questions to the learned throughout 
Europe: 1, What schools, libraries, 
and other institutions for the en- 
couragement of learning,were founded 
in the different provinces of Greece, 
between the period of the downfall of 
the Empire of the East (1453) and the 
present time? 2, What establish- 
ments were founded by the Greeks 
out of Greece, for the education of 
their countrymen? §, Were the 
printing houses at Moscopolis, Jassi, 
and Bucharest, the only establishments 
of their kind ? Is it true that there was 
a printing establishment in the Fanal, 
at Constantinople? How long did 
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that continue in existence which 
was hegun in the Patriarchal at Con- 
stantinople, during the war between 
France and Turkey ?—A biographical 
account of the life and works of 
the learned Greeks, who. have 
flourished since the fall of the Empire 
of the East to the present time, is also 
requested; andthe memoirs, &c. are 
to he addressed to the secretary of the 
Ionian Academy, under cover, to the 
English or French chargé d'affaires at 
Constantinople. 

Mr. Baker, of Butler's Green, 
Sussex, has obtained a patent for 
kneading dough by means of machi- 
nery: his kweading dough consists of 
a vertical mill-stone made to revolve 
in a circular trough, by having its 
axis attached to an upright shaft 
turning on a pivot in the center of 
the trough, in the same manner as 
in the common mills for crushing 
bark. This mill is to be turned by 
horizontal arms proceeding from the 
upright shaft, either by man or horse, 
and the flour being put into the trough 
with a due proportion of water, will, it 
is supposed by the patentee, be knead- 
ed fit for making bread, by the action 
of the stone revolving in the trough. 
Sma!l shares are to be fixed to the 
horizontal arms, so as to run in the 
trough and act like ploughs to turn 
up a fresh surface of the dough at 
every revolution. 

Best mode of culticating Strawberries. 
—It is somewhat extraordinary that 
the use of straw should have been 
overlooked in this business, when the 
very name of this delicious fruit is a 
strong indication of its use. As 
soon as the berries begin to swell, 
it is recommended to deposit straw 
under the foliage of the plants to 
keep that and the fruit from the 
earth, which, while it defends the 
fruit from the sun’s heat, prevents the 
evaporation of moisture from the 
ground. The fruit is also by this 
means kept free from dirt, and es- 
pecially in heavy showers buoyed up 
from the ground. ‘To be managed in 
the proper way, each bed of straw- 
berries should be nearly five feet 
broad, and it has been found that one 
truss of long straw which will be used 
for this business, will be sufficient for 
three rows, or a bed of thirty feet in 
length. After the season is past, the 
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straw may be gathered up, and will be 
found to be of considerable value as 
manure. 

Japtain Flinders has drawn up a 
statement of his remarks on the mag- 
netic powers of the needle, made 
during his voyage for examining New 
Holland and New South Wales. The 
observations contain the differences 
noted at the binnacle on changing the 
head of the ship from east to west, 
also the result of observations recently 
made at Sheerness, Portsmouth, and 
Plymouth, in different ships of war, 
all which vary materially from those 
made by the investigator. In_ the 
voyage performed by Captain Cook 
and by Captain Vancouver, the dif- 
ferences appear to have been nearly 
the same as in the ship Captain 
Flinders commanded; and also of « 
contrary nature in the two hemispheres. 
The statement is to be circulated 
through the navy, with directions 
for collecting observations on the 
magnetism of the needle on board 
every ship, in all situations. The 
board of longitude, it is said, are to 
consider the result of these remarks, 
the discovery that led to them being 
deemed of great importance to navi- 
gation. 

A Mr. Robertson, known as an 
aérial traveller in Denmark, has in- 
vented a speaking automaton, which 
he is now exhibiting at Paris. It 
already articulates distinctly inFrench, 
the words papa, mama, and “ long 
live the Emperor!” The flute player 
invented by Vaucanson, and the chess 
player of Kemper, were singularities; 
but this is the first instance upon 
record of a speaking figure, excepting 
the head invented by AlbertusMagnus, 
according to the French tradition, but 
Roger Bacon, according to the Eng- 
lish, and another exhibited in Lon- 
don about thirty years ago bya Mr. 
Denton. 

Cure of the Hydrophobia ascertained. 
Communicated by Dr. Robert Tytfer, 
of Calcutta.—Benjamin Mason, 4 
farrier, aged 34, was. seized with 
violent spasms on the 7th of October; 
when I saw him, I found him violently 
agitated and screaming loudly ; eight 
of the strongest men in the regiment 
were required to keep him on bis 
cot. He clioched his fist at times, 
and made efforts to geize every thing 
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hesaw. Inthe midst ofthe paroxysm 
he said, carriages and animals of every 
description were passing before him 
in the air. He was covered all over 
with sweat, his eyes at the same time 
staring, and at other times melancholy. 
He gnashed his teeth in a manner not 
to be described ; his neck was swelled ; 
pulse very fast; light distressing ; 
pain in his head, and temples increas- 
ing; he called for drink, but the 
instant he heard them pouring water 
into a tumbler, his wildness increas- 
ed; he then beckoned for it, when it 
came nigh him he shook his hands, 
trembled and shivered. I made en- 
quiries if he had been bitten by a dog 
at any period; his comrades ac- 
knowledged that he had.- One hour 
after I saw him, his ravings and efforts 
to disengage himself from his keepers 
became so violent as to render it 
necessary to tie him to his cot; 
accordingly he was secured by several 
coils of bed tape. I discovered he 
was bit on his left thumb, therefore 
no obscurity now remained as to the 
nature of his complaint. I began by 
bleeding him till scarcely a pulsation 
wcas to be felt in either arm! During 
the operation he made several efforts 
to bite me; but the quantity of blood 
taken away, naturally reduced his 
efforts. I now renewed offering the 
draught, which consisted of 100 drops 
of laudanum in mint water; he en- 
deavoured to reject it, but I separated 
his jaws by means of a small piece of 
wood introduced between them, and 
poured the draught into his mouth, 
which he swallowed, by keeping his 
head in a recumbent posture, notwith- 
standing the efforts he made to reject 
it. His condition was so much debi- 
litated from loss of blood, as to en- 
able me to effect it. 

In the mean time ordered injections 
of 300 drops of laudanum, every 
second hour, and a dram of mercurial 
ointment to be rubbed in every fourth 
Bour. 

P.M. four o’clock.—Is now in a 
slumber; at half past five he awoke 
with slight efforts to separate himself 
from his bindings ; pain in his head 
excruciating; shaved His head; and 
blistered it allover; mercurial frictions 
to be continued; still has an aversion 
to fluids; used the same means as 


before, draught and glysters to be 
repeated. 

P.M. nine o’clock.—Slept for two 
hours and appears to be refreshed ; 
complains of a lassitude, and sickness 
of stomach ; speaks rationally; offered 
him congee water, which he kept in 
his mouth a short time: swallowed a 
little and discharged the remainder; 
pulse rising, ‘repeat the frictions ; 
ordered to takea pill of four grains 
of calomel, and two grains of James’s 
powders three times, and repeat the 
Injection twice during the night. 

8th.—Pain in the head subsided; 
extremely debilitated, but rational: 
calls for drink, which with some 
hesitation he puts to his mouth, and 
swallows with a slight noise in the 
throat; pulse low; mercurial frictions 
as before described, to be continued ; 
a pill of calomel four grains, and of 
opium and James's power two grains, 
every second hour ; opiate injectiéns 
to be repeated. 

P.M.—Pain in the forehead become 
excruciating; was tranquil otherwise 
during the day; pulse 79: a blister 
to be applied to his forehead; to 
repeat the pills three times in the 
night, and to rub ina dram of mer- 
curial ointment every second bour. 

9th.—Very easy; relieved from pain 
and uneasiness in the head: had only 
one eyacuation for the last twenty 
four hours; castor oil, one ounce, 
to be taken immediately; frictions to 
be continued. 

P.M.—Gums getting tender; feels 
no horror at the sight or approach of 
liquids; pulse rather hurried; to rub 
in a dram of the ointment thrice in 
the night; pills to be continued; 
bathed his feet in warm water. 

10th.—Fugitive dislike to fluids; 
when sreed anultoeel congee water, 
and took one glass of wine; pulse 
rising and regular; gums ténder; 
continue frictions; repeat pills. 

P.M.—Bathed his feet as before. 

11th.—No mercurials in any shape; 
complains of weakness, his counte- 
nance is fallen, but appearances of 
doing well are manifest; spits a great 
deal; continue pills and frictions. 

P.M.—No alteration, repeat pills 
twice during the night. 
12th.—Very easy; gums inflamed, 
13th.—Very easy, 
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14th, very easy ; and thesame tothe 
20th ; discharged then from the hos- 
pital in a perfectstate of convalescence, 
and he has since resumed his duties. 
Nov. 1. (Signed) F.Tymon, 
Assistant Surgeon, 22d Dragoons. 
In the observations upon this case 
by A. Berry, M.D. he says, ‘‘ That 
this was a real cure of hydrophobia 
cannot be doubted.”—Another unsuc- 
cessful case is also related in which 
the same method was partly followed ; 
for, as only fifteen ounces of blood 
were taken from the arin of the pa- 
tient, it produced no alteration in his 
aversion to fluids, and he expired five 
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hours after being admitted into the 
hospital: while the life of the former 
patient was evidently saved by the 
bleeding which diminished violent 
action, and admitted the effect of me- 
dicines that in all former experience 
had uniformly failed. 

Dr. Berry seems to wish for an op- 
portunity of ascertaining whether the 
poison of a rabid animal is subject to 
the laws of the inoculated animal poi- 
sons, which render any subsequent in- 
fection innoxious, The recovery of 
Benjamin Mason, he says, suggested 
this idea. 
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ATELY, Tuos. Eacuts, Esq. 
collector of the customs of the 
port of Bristol. Mr. Eagles was one 
of the politest scholars of the present 
age. In that branch of elegant litera- 
ture, where Addison and Johnson 
have derived their greatest fame as 
periodical essayists, Mr. Eagles was 
éminently successful. The paper, en- 
titled The Crier, which appeared in 
The Bristol Journal, some years since, 
was the offspring of his pen. The style 
is purely Addisonian. Mr. Eagles also 
excelled in painting, poetry, and mu- 
sic. So variously gifted was this clas- 
sical scholar, and so honoured was the 
man by the first characters in the 
kingdom, that the space he filled with 
such dignity, is, alas! very long like- 
ly to remain a voidin society. In his 
religion, he was sincerely and devoutly 
attached to the church of England; 
constant and fait! ful in the discharge 
of every duty enjoined by her sacred 
laws. 

Dr. James Linn, F.R.S. aged 77 
years, a resident of Windsor town 
above go years; whose intimate know- 
ledge of natural philosophy, and un- 
remitting researches in all the various 
branches of science and literature, 
have largely contributed to the ad- 
yancement of human knowledge. Dr. 
Lind practised as a physician in this 
town for many years, with honour to 
himself and advantage to the public; 
his celebrated Treatise on Jail Fever, 
will furnish the best proof of his phi- 
losophical knowledge of his profes- 


sion. His readiness of communica- 
tion and agreeable manners rendered 
his talents no less profitable in private 
life, than their higher exercise was of 
eminent utility to the welfare of man- 
kind. The benevolence of his nature 
would alone have commanded the re- 
spect in which he was universally 
heid, and rendered his loss irreparable 
to all who had opportunities of esti- 
matine his worth. He died at the 
house of his son-in-law, W. Burnie, 
Esq. of Russel-square. 

Lately, aged 74, Mr. Mites Swin- 
NEY, nearly 50 years proprietor of the 
Birmingham Chronicle. 

At his lodgings, at Brighton, I. So- 
Lomon, Esq. Tie deceased passes- 
sed a most charitable disposition, as 
the following particulars will attest:-— 
He left 5002 to be distributed: to the 
poor on the day of his, funesal, and 
the like sum annually for 15 years, 
He was the very pattern of economy ; 
nothing in his manner of living, or 
style of dress, was descriptive of opu- 
lence. He gave what might have sup- 
ported him in splendour to the poor. 
For several years previous to his death, 
125 poor widows received from him, 
through the agency of a friend, @ 
weekly stipend, and were totally-igno- 
rant of the name of their benefactor 
until the period of his death. Not- 
withstanding his extensive charities, 
he died worth) nearly 100,000/. the 
greater part of which he has disposed 
of in charitable bequeathments. 

In July last, the celebrated classical 
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scholar, Heyne, at Gottingen, in the 
ged year of his age. He retained all 
his literary ardour to the last; and se- 
veral persons had letters from him, 
written both in German and Latin, 
dated on. the evening before his death. 

On Sept. 26th, at New York, the 
celebrated tragedian, GrorGe Fre- 
peric Cooke, Esq. He had just 
completed his 57th year. The merits 
and defects of the late Mr. Cooke, as 
an actor, are too well known to re- 
quire any particular comment. It 
may, however, be observed, that alto- 
gether his talents were confined. He 
was very deficient in taste, and wholly 
devoid of grace; but in characters 
drawn with energy, and which re- 
quired bitter sarcasm in the detai’, he 
was eminently successful. He was an 
original performer. The merit he 
possessed was founded on observation 
and experience, and his acting dis- 
played, in parts suitable to his abili 
ties and habits, a vigorous spirit and 
accuracy that gave the energy of na- 
ture to his performances, and it will 
be a very difficult matter to fill the 
space which he has left in the theatri- 
cal world. After wandering from New 
York to Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Charleston, he was arreste: for debt, 
and became a vagabond in principle, 
and a pauper, in fact. Thus’ this ill- 
starred unhappy man died, as it is said, 
in the rules of the debtors’ prison in 
New York, where he had been -con- 
fined for the penalty of a bond which 
had been exacted from him in a mo- 
ment of intemperance, and he paid 
the forfeit of its fraudful tendency 
with his life. 

At his house, in Green- Street, 
Grosvenor Square, in the 75th year 
of his age, Epwarp JERNINGHAM, 
Esq. brother to the late Sir Wm. Jer- 
ningham, and uncle to the present 
Sir George Jerningham, of Costessey, 
in Norfolk, bart. Mr. Jerningham was 
the youngest brother of the late Sir 
Wa. Jerningham. He was sent, in 
the earlier part of his life, to France; 
he remained some time in the English 
college at Douay, and was removed 
to Paris, where he improved himself 
in classical attainments till he had 
nearly reached his twenty-first year. 
He was a good Latin scholar, and was 
tolerably well acquainted with the 
Greek, The French and Italian lan- 


guages, but particularly the formes, 
were nearly as familiar to him as 
that of his native country. In his 
mind, benevolence and poetry had al- 
ways a mingled operation. His taste 
was founded upon the best models of 
literature. The first production which 
raised him into public notice was a 
poem in recommendation of the Mag- 
dalen Hospital; and Mr. J. Hanway, 
one of its most active patrons, often 
declared that its success was very 
much promoted by this poem. He 
continued occasionally to afford proofs 
of his poetical genius, and his works 
passed through many editions. They 
are uniformly marked by taste, ele- 
gance, aud a pensive character that 
always excites pleasing and tender 
emotions. In some of his works, how- 
ever, as in The Shakspeare Gallery, 
Enthusiasm, and The Rise and Fall of 
Scandinavian Poetry, he displays great 
vigour, and even sublimity. The first 
of these poems had the following ele- 
gant and spirited compliment from 
Mr. Burke, in the following passage: 
“| have not, for a long time, seen 
any thing so well finished. He has 
caught new fire, by approaching, in 
his perihelium, so near to the Sun of 
our poetical system.”—His last work, 
published a few months. ago, and 
which has reached a’ second edition, 
was entitled, Tie Old Bard's Farewell, 
It is not unworthy of his best days, 
and it breathes an air of benevolence 
and grateful piety for the lot iu life 
which Providence had assigned to 
him, highly honourable to his heart 
as well as to his talents. His family 
are all of the Roman Catholic persua- 
sion, but he very early conformed to 
the Protestant faith, and remained in 
it till his death, having received the 
sacrament according to the rites of the 
church of England... His illness had 
long continued, and was ay severe 
at times, but he bore it with the firm- 
ness of a philosopher, or, rather, with 
the patience and resignation of a true 
Christian. He had, for the whole of 
his life, enjoyed an intimacy with the 
highest people in this country, and 
was particularly intimate with the ce- 
lebrated Earl of Chesterfield and the 
present Earl of Carlisle. He was for 
several weeks honoured by having 
been. an inmate with the Prince of 
Wales, at Brighton, soon after the 
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marriage of his Royal Highness, and 
was favoured with the Prince's atten- 
tion and condescending inquiries dur- 
ing his last illness. It may be finally 
said, that ‘‘ his life was gentle,” and 
that very few men have ever passed 
through the world who have been 
more deserving of its esteem and re- 
spect, within their circle of action, 
than this gentleman. 

In Fludyer-street, Westminster, Mr. 
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Ross, one of his Majesty's messengers, 
Whilst conveying a letter in the after- 
noon from the Colonial-Office to the 
Admiralty, he was suddenly seized, in 
Downing-street, with a fit of apoplexy, 
and expired in the course of the same 
night. 

At Teddington, aged 738, J. Wat- 
TER, sen. Esq. late principal pre 
prietor of Te Times newspaper. 
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Covent GARDEN THEATRE. 
Saturday, Nov. 21. 
HE Lord of the Manor was repeat- 
ed last night at this theatre. This 
little piece appears likely to become 
a greater favourite than ever with the 
public since its revival; and as if has 
not much of humour or forcibly de- 
picted character, or indeed any of the 
more peculiar characteristics of the 
comic muse to recommend it, though 
by no means totally deficient in any 
of them, we may, in some measure, 
ascribe its present success to the pure 
and gentle feeling that pervades, and 
has drawn an influence highly cre- 
ditable to the hearts of our fellow- 
citizens.—The excellence, indeed, of 
the musie and singers, both of which 
are of a very high order, might oblige 
us to abate somewhat in so pleasant a 
theory, were it not that the former 
is in a remarkable manner calculated 
to give poignancy to the very feelings, 
the incitement of which forms the 
grounds of our approbation. Several 
of the songs were encored, particularly 
that exquisite melody in which Nature 
and Burgoyne, and Jackson and Incle- 
don contend for the palm of simplicity 
and tenderness, we mean—My Anna's 
urn. 





Love, Law, and Physic. 

This new after-piece succeeded ; we 
understand it is from the pen of Mr. 
Kenney, of the plot of which the fol- 
lowing is a sketch :— A stage-coach 
arrives at dh inn in York, from which 
descend Mr. Filerible, a_ barrister, 
(Mathews) a native of Tooley-street, 
in the Borough; Mr. Looby Locke, 
(Liston) the most prominent features 
of whose character are avarice, igno- 
rance, and folly; a Mr. John Browne, 
a good citizen of York; and an actsess, 


whom Mr. Looby facetiously calls Lady 
Macheth. Mr. Looby’s business to 
York is to take possession of an estate, 
which had devolved to him on the 
death of an uncie in the West Indies, 
and to marry a young lady with 
14,0007. the niece or daughter of an 
apothecary. The young lady, how- 
ever, has a favourite lover, Captain 
Danvers, who is the friend of Mr. 
Flexible, the barrister, who, having in 
the coach obtained an insight into 
Mr. Loobdy’s affairs, conceives the de- 
sign of frustrating his views on the 
lady, in favour of the Captain, and 
commences the campaign in the fol- 
lowing manner:—He and his friend 
proceed at night to the house of the 
Apothecary, knocks at the door, and 
on the old gentleman putting out his 
head, imitating the accent of a York- 
shire clown, informs him, that Join 
Browne had fallen off the stage-coach, 
braken bis leg, and required his im- 
mediate assistance. The Doctor and 
his man Andrew in consequence issue 
forth, when Flexible knocks the light 
out of the hand of the latter, and pro- 
eceds with the Doctor towards the 
dwelling of the supposed patient. 
The Captain then makes his way into 
the house, first attempting to bribe 
Andrew, and on the failure of gold, 
has recourse to the more effectual in- 
fluence of cold iron, the sight of 
which is too much for the fidelity of 
Andrew to resist. On the return, 
however, of the Doctor, to whom 
John Browne thinks proper to offer a 
proof, more convincing than polite, 
of the soundness of his limbs, by kick- 
ing him out, the Captaén quietly de- 
parts, and thus this well-laid strata- 
gem, which is executed by the Cap- 
tain’s running the risk of being hanged 
for burglary, and which oceupies 
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nearly the whole of the first act, is a 
purely gratuitous exertion of the au- 
thor’s fancy, not advancing the action 
of the drama aninch. The barrister, 
thus learning by the silly loquacity of 
Looby, that his uncle had been married 
to a Spanish lady, of the name of 
Velasco, by whom he had one child, but 
who, together with the mother, were 
said to have died before the uncle, 
introduces the Captain into the Apo- 
thecary’s house, as this child, alleging 
the assertion of his death to have been 
false. This stratagem is defeated by 
Looby'’s producing the certificate of 
the child's baptism, which proves it 
to have been a female, a circumstance 
with respect to which the lawyer, in 
his hurry, had forgotten to inform 
himself. Here the plottings would 
have been finally thwarted, had not 
Mr. Flexible, during the course of the 
visit, contrived, by a brilliant display 
of forensic eloquence, to ingratiate 
himself very much with the Apothe- 
cary, who fortunately then stood very 
much in need of his assistance. Mr. 
Cavil, another barrister, employed by 
him, having been rendered incapable, 
by sudden illness, of managing a de- 
fence to an action brought against 
him by a person who had been 
wounded in a conjugal fray, of which 
a difference of opinion with respect to 
dressing muffins had been the occa- 
sion, with the toasting-fork, had lost 
an eye in consequence, and on appli- 
cation to the Doctor received from 
him a balsam which deprived him of 
the other. Mr. Flexible undertakes 
the cause, succeeds in it, and hecomes 
ae favourite in consequence with 
his client, that he, persuades him to 
give his niece to Captain Danvers, in- 
atead of Mr. M‘Loody, provided the 
latter can be induced to free him from 
the promise he has given him. For 
this the indefatigable Mr. Flexible un- 
dertakes, aud having engaged the ac- 
tress above-mentioned to personate 
the young Donna Velasco Jevson, for it 
appears that the Velasco family have a 
particular faculty of bursting from the 
precincts of the tomb, by her aid, 
cheats poor Mr. Looby into a solemn 
renunciation of all womankind save 
his supposed cousin. 

ve, Luw, and Physic, is one of 
those laughable trifles by which that 
raging appetite for novelty in the 
public is appeased, which, perhaps, at 
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no time since the flourishing period 
of the Athenian stage was appeased 
by genuine dramatic excellence, and 
which in our own age and nation 
there appears to be none of that ex- 
cellence to appease, except what re- 
sides in a single individual, we mean 
the author of John Budi. To subject 
such matters to rigorous examination, 
unless satisfied that they push better 
things aside, would be to risk injuring 
rather than improving the state of 
scevic representation; we shall, there- 
fore, content ourselves with stating, 
that Love, Law, and Physic, among 
many blunt jests, has attempts at hu- 
mour, frequent and successful enough 
to keep the audience in good humour 
throughout, the consequence of which 
was, that it was announced for asecond 
representation, without a single veto. 

The whole of the performers con- 
tributed with due zeal to the success 
of the piece. 





Farquhar’s comedy of the Recruiting 
Officer is revived at this theatre. Of 
a play so well known it is almost need- _ 
less to speak. Like all the other pro- 
ductions of Farquhar, it abounds in 
wit, and the three first acts are, per- 
haps, superior to any thing he ever 
wrote; his wit, however, is strongly 
tinctured with indelicacy, and many 
passages occur in the play whichthe 
managers would have done well to 
haveexpunged. The wit of Farquhar 
is brilliant and delightful, but. his 
licentiousness is unsuited to the -re- 
finement of this age. Mathews sus- 
tained the part of Seryeant Kite with 
considerable ability, but we think we 
have seen the part in abler bands. 
Captain Plume tound a very respect- 
able representative in Charles Kem- 
ble; but the best supported character 
was that of Captain Brazen, by Mr. 
Jones, who reminded us, in some re- 
spects, of Mr. Lewis, but without any 
of the servility of imitation. His per- 
formance was perfectly natural and 
easy, and left nothing to be desired. 
Liston and Simmons, in Costar Pear- 
main and Thomas Appletree, and 
Emery, in Bullock, threw all the hu- 
mour into their parts which might be 
expected from them. Mrs. H. John 
ston played Sylvia with great vivacity 
and effect, and Miss S. Booth madea 
very charming Rose. The other cha- 
racters were respectably sustained. © 
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HE accounts of the last month 
have been distinguished by the 
news of two great events: the evacu- 
ation of two capitals by the armies 
that had taken possession of them ; 
that of Russia by the French, that of 
Spain by the English. The capture 
of Moscow was attended with cir- 
cumstances which will form an era 
in history. The conflagration of a 
city by its own inhabitants, to prevent 
the benefit which the enemy might 
derive by the capture, is said to be 
justified on the ground, that any in- 
jury is allowable in war, and on the 
score of policy it is said, that this was 
@ most magnanimous act, as by it 
Russia was saved. It now appears that 
nine tenths of the city were actuallyde- 
stroyed; and the conqueror has taken 
a step in consequence, which is repro- 
bated as an act of inhumanity not to 
be justified by the laws of war. 
hat the laws of war are, is by no 
means clearly ascertained ; nor, when 
men degrade themselves by the miser- 
able employment of force, instead of 
using the powers by which they are 
distinguished from the beasts, can it be 
imagined that they will submit to the 
exercise of reason in the determina- 
tion of their actions? War implies 
murder, rapes, assassinations, robbery, 
plunder, and every thing that is hate- 
ful in the sight of God and man; and 
our poet describes it in its just colours 
when, in vision, he anticipated the 
events of which it has been our desti- 
ny to be witnesses :— 


** O what are these, 
Death's minisicrs, not men? Whe thus 
deal deata 
Inhumanly to men, and multiply 
Ten thousand told the sinof him who slew 
His brother : for of whom such massacre 
Make they, but of their brethren; men 
of men 2?” 


And of our mistaken notions of 
glory he gives but too just a descrip- 
tion, when he represents it, as foretold 
to our first father, that 


“© Jn these days might only shall be 
admired, 

And valour and heroic virtue call'd; 

To overgome in battle, and subdue 


Nations, and bring home spoils, with in- 
foute . 
_——e shall be held the highest 
pite 

Of human glory ; and for glory done 

Of triumph, to be stiled great conquerers, 

Patrons of mankind, gods, and sons of 
gods ; 

Destroyers rightlier called, and plagues 
of men !” 


The great hero, the plague of men, 
the besom of destruction, the bam- 
mer of God's wrath on guilty nations, 
has met with a check. But, during 
the time that he was in possession of 
Moscow, he signalised himself by an 
action which, if allowed, will aah a 
frost change in the history of war. 

he facts, as given by the enemy, 
siand thus. Soon after Bonaparte had 
taken possession of Moscow, he ape 
pointed a military tribunal to take 
cognisance of the crimes alleged 
against several individuals, for setting 
divers houses on fire in the city of 
Moscow. The tribunal sat, and se- 
veral individuals were tried and found 
guilty, but some were acquitted. The 
sentence of death was pronounced 
against ten, who were carried to exe- 
cution, and thé others were punished 
in a milder manner. 


The acts of the tribunal are not be- 
fore us, nor the defence of the ac- 
cused ; but we may suppose that the 
latter would be contained in’ few 
words ; that what they did was by 
order of their superiors. The question 
then is, whether the superiors of any 
country are justified in ordering a city 
to be Germs down, on the idea that 
it will soon be taken possession of b 
the enemy? The answering of th 
question, which ever side is taken, is 
not so easy as may generally be ima- 
gined; and, if it is simply put to pre- 
vent the possession of it by an ene- 
my, we have no hesitation in atfirm- 
ing, that this alone is not a sufficient 
cause for the destruction of cities. — 
If it were allowed, the work of deso- 
Jation would be carried on in a much 
more detestable mode than it is at 
present. Let us reflect for a moment 
on the loss to Europe, if the numerous 
cities in the Low Countries, which, 
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during the unhappy wars of the last 
twenty years, have so often changed 
masters, had bee set on fire by each 
party, as soon as they quitted the 
lace. Such a mode of warfare be- 
ongs only to barbarians, but cannot 
be admitted by those who have even 
but feeble ideas of honour, religion, 
and humanity. 

But, is the enemy then to be left in 
possession of stores, ammunition, and 
every thing that may administer to 
his assistance, comfort, and conveni- 
ence? We do not say that there is 
an extensive line between the two 
extremes, and this cannot be divided 
with mathematical precision. A ge- 
neral rule may be laid down, namely, 
that the least possible injury is to be 
done, not only to the unoffending in- 
habitants of a country attacked, but 
also to those armed in its defence.— 
Some noble instances of this kind have 
been exhibited to the world by the 
English sailor; who, when his ene- 
my’s.colours have been struck, has 
braved as much danger to save the 
lives of his enemies, as he did before 
to take them away. This is noble, 
this is generous, this is manly. All 


that can be allowed in wartare is to 
destray, when the object of*that de- 


struction is absolutely necessary, 
Whether the conflagration of Mos- 
cow came under that description or 
not, may be judged differently by dif- 
ferent persons. We are inclined to 
believe that it did not, and that it was 
as.impolitic as it was barbarous to 
cause such a devastation. 

If the necessity of burning places is 
granted, then it cannot be doubted 
that persons, acting under the autho- 
rity of the sovereign, are justified in 
obeying those commands, which 
would, in other cases, involve the de- 
testable crimes of Arson aud Murder. 
But those commands cease to have 
weight, when the enemy is in pos- 
session of a‘town; and if any of the 
unhappy men, who have fallen a sa- 


crifice.te late events, were found in- 


the act of setting fire to houses, when 
they had fallen into the conqueror’s 
power, then the crime was upon their 
own heads. A complete narration 
of the taking of the place must be 
given before this quesion can be de- 
cided ; and this is one of the extreme 
cases in modern warfare on which we 
Universat Mac. Vor. XVIII. 
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shall hope never more to be called 
upon to exercise our judgment. War, 
in its mildest shape, is a horrid mon- 
ster; let us not encourage the depra- 
vity of mankind, by giving counte- 
nance toa savage disposition to. in- 
crease its horrors. 

_ The great hero did not remain long 
in the palace of the ancient Czars.— 
The Kremlin was converted, as soon’ 
as possible, into a military fortress, 
capable of resisting a regular siege. 
The residence of Bonaparte was in a 
palace at a little distance from the 
town, and thence he issued some 
meagre bulletins, the last of which 
announced his march from the capi 
tal. This was taken possession of by 
the Russians; but it is singular, that 
the general who headed the troops in 
the recapture, was himself taken by 
the French, when on a reconnoitring 
party without the town. At this mo- 
ment of writing a great degree of ob- 
scurity hangs over the campaign. If 
we believe the Russian accounts, 
some severe battles hape been fought, 
in which the French have suffered. 
such extreme losses, that the retreat 
of Bonaparte might be almost deemed 
impossible. He has to encounter the 
difficulties of a long march in the 
worst season of the year, just at the 
time when the change is made to 
severe cold, and the fal of snow ren- 
ders the road impassable almost to 
cannon. On both sides of tlie road 
are the Russians hovering with bordes 
of Coss,°ks; and to regain a place of 
security he must traverse at least be- 
tween three and four hundred miles, 
Never was the great hero in such 
peril; and Europe is in suspense, 
whether he wi}! tall a prey to the 
modern Scythians, and thus resemble 
in his fate an ancient conqueror; or 
by the resources of a mind fertile in 
expedients, regain Poland with the 
wrecks of a shattered army, and there 
place himself in an attitude formidable 
to the Autocrat. 

The plan of Bonaparte is now, in 
great measure, developed. Great in 
conceptions, it was, up to a Certain 
point, complete in its execution. All 
that occurred to the settlement of the 
French at Wilna may ‘be considered 
as preparatory only to the great con- 
test; though, if the same power and 
the same pian bad been givdn to apy 
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them could have marched such armies 
to a settled place, and fixed them after 
such resistance in the places predeter 
mined in their ee For a long 
time it was imagined, that Bonaparte 
og marching to Petersb urgh ; but, 
directing his steps to Moscow, he 
2. w the deck armies towards the 
latter cap ital and leftPetes rsburgh open 
to an attack with the force he was 
capable of sparing y- that purpose. 
This force went to the left, and was 
to march along the coasts of the Bal- 
tic, taking possession, in its way, of 
the towns on its shores, and thus 
securing provisions for the army. 
This part of the has m- 
pletely baffled by the enexpected re- 
sistance in that quarter, and this may 
have operated on the ¢ 
revented the g 
my fr om Mo scOW [Oo P tersburgh. 
g from the do- 
y the Russians, 
the King 
ttende d 
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covered resources, with which, at this 
distauce from the scene of action, we 
must be unacquainted. Surrounded 
as he is by barb he’ may still 
shew to the world nei can be pro- 
duced by order and discipline. The 
ten theusand Greeks ma -d thro’ 




















a more inhe pitable country, and we 
may stil the hero prot f f pre- 
enunent ; bis enterprise. ne sur- 
mise, however, is not more impro- 
bable than many that have been made 
relative to him, namely, that torn to 
pieces by the d fiiure of his ar- 
mies. and d iis plans, his mind 
became di $ ui he reduced 
to that state which p ENO $s lave 
already been given, th fered him 
totaily ir capable € of ber 2 





of bis army. 

To add to the exuliation of the 
enemies of France, another scene of 
mortification has been presented to 


2e, 





the great hero, which, however, was 
dis shoal 4 too soon to produce its ef- 
fect. Had it ceen delayed trl tne 
reverses in Russia were known, it 
might have been fatal to the govern- 
men ablished at Paris. A con- 
Spiracy “ ; been cted, the extent 
—. * 
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other cabinet in Europe, not one of 
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of whose ramifications is not known ; 
but it has been said that some com- 
motions in Hesse Cassel were con- 
nected with it, and that in Italy_were 
many favourers of it. Be that as it 
may, the plot i in the capital fell tothe 
ground, without any other effeet than 
that of shewing the great power of 
the sovereign, and the admmrable art 

with which his government is cement- 
ed. Three generals were at the head 
of the scheme; which was to be 
brought about by the military, among 
whom will never be wanting, in a go- 
vernment that depends upon them, 

hands to execute and heads to con- 
trive schemes for their own aggran- 
aizement. These generals had so laid 


ore plan, that they got possession of 


veral parts of the town, and of the 
igh « officers even of administrat ion, 
tore they were discovered ; but the 
tivity of the police was such, that 
in an instant a supertor power was 
collected, the military who had been 
deceived acknowledged their error, 
and the chiefs of the conspiracy were 
taken into custody. Their execution 
soon followed, and the government 
went on as usual, strengthened rather 
than injured by this impotent attack. 
The grounds of this conspiracy are 
not sufhiciently known. ‘The leaders 
are said to be of the Jacobin party ; 
but this may be only the colour cast 
upon the transaction by those who 
have subdued them. It is difficult, 
indeed, to discover upon what chance 
of success a party conld be formed.— 
Who would be for the restoration of 
the Bourbons, which involved in it 
the restcration of a miserable noblesse, 
antiquated clergy, a deplorable sys- 
em of Jaws? Who couid be for the 
Jacobin party, that might have pro- 
duced another reign of horror, another 
Robespie tre? Monstrous as may ap- 
pear the government of Bonaparte, it 
is fh far st perior to its predecessor ; and 
in point of glory, ithe great theme of 
the Fret ichmen, it surpasse s that of 
any preceding age. We do not see 
any hopes fora ‘successful conspiracy 
against the imperial greatness of the 
inighty conqueror, thougs pet ly plots 
inay be conceived and hatched b by the 
little minds that remain attached to 
the Bourbons, and have intiuence in 
the secondary councils of nations. 
From plots at Paris, and the diffi- 
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culties of the French Emperor in 
Russia, we turn our eyes to Spain; 
and there, whatever might have been 
our exultation on the retreat of Bona- 
parte, our spirits are lowered by the 
situation of the gallant Wellington. 
On this we know not how to speak. 
The conqueror at the baitle of Sala- 
manca is, by his last dispatches before 
us, retrograding from the French 
army, of whom, in one day’s retreat, 
he had a full sight, and from the as- 
pect of it, the Tion thought it unad- 
viseable to grasp at its prey. We may 
easily conceive the mortification of our 
general and his followers ; but not so 
easily the reason why he should have 
lest so much time at Burgos, and so 
permitted the beaten army to recruit, 
and to come down upon him with an 
overpowering force. 

The facts seem to be these :—After 
the hattle of Salamanca, the French 
retreated in the utmost confusion to 
the north of Spain. The news of their 
defeat was soon spread over the Pe- 
ninsula, and dismay filled the French 
armies and annihilated ail their plans. 
The intrusive king wandered from 
his capital, and the siege of Cadiz was 
raised; and al) was in confusion.— 
Lord Wellington left the pursuit of 
the shattered remains of the northern 
army to take Madrid, and, on his re- 
turn, was stopped by a castle at Bur- 
gos, where he lost as many men nearly 
as the garrison contained. ‘This was 
a great respste for the northern army, 
which was recruited not only by the 
troops in garrison in those quarters, 
but by the accession of fresh levies 
from France. As soon as they could 
be esteemed again an army, they 
marched to the relief of Burgos, and 
our commander found it expedient to 
quit the country. The brave defender 
of the castle was carried into the city 
in triumph, with all the enthusiasm 
of which the French are so suscep- 
tible; and they moved forward in 
pursnit of those by whom they had 
lately been so completely beaten. 

The motions of the northern army 
were accompanied by similar move- 


ments in the south on the part of 


r 


jonit and Suchet. Madrid was aban- 
doned by the British and German 
troops after the destruction of the 
fortifications in the Buen Retiro, and 


‘ 


Was soon occupied by the French; 


and thus one fruit of the battle of Sa- 
lamanca was lost. The recapture of 
Madrid was of no great consequence in 
a military pointof view. The place is 
not capable of defence, and will al- 
ways fall to the superior army in its 
neighbourhood. But the return of the 
French to Madrid was, in other re- 
specis, Very injurious tothe common 
cause. The confidence inspired by 
thé victory at Salamanca had raised 
the hopes of the prostrate party ; and 
on taking possession of the sovereign 
authority, under the Cortez, it may 
justly be apprehended, that they 
would not exercise it with much re- 
gard to the feelings of those who 
might be considered as rebels. This 
would naturally impel many to shew 
that they did not deserve that name ; 
and thus, on the return of the stig- 
matised party to their former power, 
they would not only have great rea- 
son to triumph, but they would pos- 
sess the means of annoying all their 
opponents. They would exclaim on 
the weakness of confiding to British 
support ; and the intrusive king would 
have the opportunity of manifesting 
an ostentatious compassion over hig 
misled subjects. 

But the return of the intrusive kip 
to his capital was not the only evi 
result of the retreat from Burgos.— 
The English armies called in to rejoin 
Lord Wellington, left the count 
open for the southern armies to ad- 
vance; and thus, however powerful 
Lord Wellington may be made by the 
addition of new troops, he will hardly 
be strang enough to turn upon his 
pursuers, lest even the gain of a Vic- 
tory should expose him too much to 
a still more powerful army. All we 
can hope for is, that our gallasit come 
mander may regain, with little loss, 
his post in Portugal; thongh it must 
be a dreadful mortification to him to 
leave Spain again under the controul 
of the French, and the more so, if, by 
any neglect in this country, he has 
been crippled in his means, and his 
former achievements rendered use- 
Jess. It is evident, however, that 
there must be something fatally wrong 
in the affairs of Spain, or we must 
labour under a great deception with 
respect to that country. If the Cortez 
had possessed its confidence, surely, 
when the French were in such cone 
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fusion, a greater advantage might 
have been taken of the victory at S:- 
lamanca. But we must suspend our 
judgment, till we possess better ma- 
terials for forming it. 
In Sicily a complete revolution 
seems to fae been effected, and 
equal to our own in 1688. The con- 
stitution of England is frequently re- 
ferred to, andtakenas amodel. The 
government is vested in a king, lords, 
and commons, of whom the latter 
have the sole power of beginning a 
money bill, which the other branches 
must reject or receive, but cannot 
modify. The judiciary power 1s se- 
parate from the others, the judges be- 
ing removeable by application from 
the commons, and sentence of the 
the lords. The king may convoke, 
prorogue, or dissolve parliament, but 
must convoke it every year. Th 
subject is to be punished and taxed 
only according to the laws,* fixed on 
by the three estates. The feudal sys- 
tem is abolished in all its branches ; 
but the religion called the Catholic, 
Apostolic, and Roman, is established, 
to the exclusion of every other. We 
are the most surprised at the last 
clause, for as the revolution evidently 
was effected under the auspice of a 
Protestant power, we are not a little 
mortified, that some advantage was 
not giyen in the change to religious 
liberty, which is of far more conse- 
quence than civil liberty, and which 
will gradually produce it. Sicily, 
however, which has, for many centa- 
ries, been one of the worst governed 
countries in the world, may now 
emerge from its barbarous and de- 
eraded state; and this is one of the 
fruits of the French revolution, with- 
out which no amelioration in the state 
of any country would probably bave 
been produced. When the miseries 
of the present conflict are over, even 
Russia may begin to feel that man 
was not born to be the tyrant or the 
slave of man; but the anticipation of 
future benefits may for a moment be- 
guile the horrors which the contem- 
plation of the vices now in fermenta- 
tion, must excite in every well-regu- 
lated mind. We hope that Sicily 


may act better than the country from 
which it has taken the model for go- 
vernment ; that it may have a true 
representation of the people, and per- 
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sons .of honour as representatives, 
who detest a bribe, whether given by 
the minister of the day to secure a 
vote, or by a candidate to corrupt the 
morals of the people. 

The war with. the United States 
has not presented any thing of great 
importance. Ships are captured on 
both sides, but on land a cessation 
seems to have taken place of active 
warfare. “Che Americans, taught by 
late experience, are afraid of advanc- 
ing into the Canadas, but there seems 
not to bea disposition, or there may 
not be strength enough on our part 
to make an inroad into their pro- 
vinces. The less of blood spiltin this 
manner the better, a reconciliation 
will be easier; for of all the wars that 
have been undertaken amongst men, 
this seems to be one of the most fool 
ish and absurd, one that might with 

reat ease have been avoided, and one 
- which neither party can expect 
any benefit. One scheme is romour- 
ed to be on foot, and for which the 
American ambassador to the French, 
has left Paris for an interview with the 
emperor. This is to negociate with 
him for some ships of the line, of 
which the French have many lying 
uselessly in their ports, and these are, 
if proper use be made, to be man- 
ned by American sailors, and to con- 
test with us for, at least, the sove- 
reignty in their own seas. ‘The idea 
is by no means extravagant; and 
though eventually we might. become 
masiers of these ships, the injury 
must be considerable to pdr ood 
A greater force must be employed 
than would be necessary merely for 
the French war, and this against those 
who ouglit, as they are nearly so, to 
be dearly allied to us. We aré de- 
scended from the same common 
stock, speak the same language, and 
have a great community of inter- 
est; with whomsoever the fault lies 
in this wretched war, great is his re- 
sponsibility before God and man. 

Domestic politics afford but little 
interest, though on one point we 
have -a great cause for satisfaction ; in 
the quiet state of the northern 
counties, where the lower class 
of manufacturers, whether made sen- 
sible of their errors by a better judg- 
ment, or constrained by force, no 
longer disturb the public peace hy 
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their tumultuous and violent proceed- 
ings. ‘Lo the original cause of them; 
the improvement of their machinery, 
they are continually liable; and as 
these counties owe their importance 
to the advantages they possess in giv- 
ing fall scope for every improvement, 
they are more inexcusable in aiming 
at preventing it. Whether they will 
or'no, improvements will go on, and 
it is their interest to seize the first ad- 
vantages from them. The pressure 
of the times, the convulsed state of 
their neighbourhoods, the horrors of 
war,. though at so great a distance 
from them, have produced also an- 
other effect on some of these coun- 
ties, which have expressed their senti- 
ments in a petition, to be presented 
to parliament, for peace. ‘Their ob- 
ject is good, and their religious and 
moral arguments better than their po- 
litical. It is an mdelible disgrace to 
the part of the earth covered “ what 
are called Christian nations, that 
twenty years have been spent by 
them in the filthy and odious habit of 
massacreing each other. With whom 
the blame lies, it is not so easy to 
make the guilty parties sensible, as it is 
certainly difficult to clear any of them 
from some share in the crime. Twen- 
ty years spent in war! and this by 
nations who hear read in. their 
churches daily, precepts to love and 
forgive theirenemies! Well hath the 
rophet said of so wicked a race ;— 
Ve approach unto God with your lips, 
but your hearts are far from him. 

The higher circles have had much 
tittle tattle among them on the ap- 
ointment of a governor-general to 
toe, which is said to be an act of the 
Prince himself, without sufficient de- 
ference to his ministry, that is, to bis 
servants. The nation, however, ap- 
proves the choice, and in the Earl 
Moira contemplates a man, who will 
not hazard the possession of a-country 
for the roll of a turban, the cut of a 
whisker, or the colour of a face. The 
wealth of India is now flowing in its 
natural channel. As in other cases, 
what is gotten by the toil of the mer- 
chant flows into the reservoirs of the 
peerage, to make up for the neces- 
sary outgoings of that order. But 
be that as it may, neither ministry 
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nor East India. Company. could, we 
apprehend, find a man better suited 
to the high office, and we shall be 
glad to hear that the Prince more fre- 
quently exercises his judgment in this 
manner. é 

The latter end of the month was 
employed in swearing in the mem- 
bers for the new parliament, and re- 
electing the former speaker; and the 
parties are busily engaged in countmg 
their strength. Events are likely to 
make a deep impression upon them ; 
but the Catholics, it is said, have lost 
by the change, and as to the reform 
of parliament, that is a subject com- 
letely to be scouted. Sir Francis 

urdett remains fixed to his purpose, 
and whether supported or not will do 
his duty as a representative, standin 
in a nobler attitude than that of the 
majority around him. He is the re- 

resentative of a city, and speaks the 
language of honour and freedom. 
From the advocates of the borough- 
mongering oligarchy we shall have 
the usual arguments, that this is not 
the time, and that our constitution is 
the best in the world, meaning with- 
in themselves, that constitution of 
boroughs, by which they are able to 
set at nought all the advantages. we 
ought to derive from the real excel- 
lence of our constitution. 

The Anti-Catholics have been in 
motion in several places, but particu- 
larly in the two Universities, where 
they have had decided. majorities in 
their favour, at Oxford much greater 
than at Cambridge, and in both the 
advocates for extending liberality and 
liberty of conscience, were consider- 
able in number and talents. The 
nation at large has, however, felt 
litle from this dispute. It now un- 
derstands better what the two sects 
are, the Catholic and the Church of 
“England; and as they both agree in 
dansning every body who is not of the 
same opinion with themselves, the 
discussion of the present dispute be- 
tween them, will do good to both 
parties, and perhaps lead the majority 
of the nation, ina very short time, to 
Jet neither possess any other argu- 
ment than that of reason and the 
scriptures. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED, NOVEMBER 181g. 
&& As this Department will be of great Importance to AuTHORs and 


BooxsEx.uers, as well as to Literature in 


general, it is requested that 


Notices of Works may he forwarded as early as possible (free of Postage), 


which will be regitlarly inserted. 


AGRICULTURE. 

EQUEL to the Address from R. 
KJ Worthington, M.D. to the Prac- 
tical Farmers of Great Britain. 2s. 6d. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Frend’s Evening Amusements, or 
the Beauty of the Heavens displayed, 
for the Year 1813. 12mo0. 3s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the late P. Melville, 
Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Clarke’s Life of Earl Wellington. 
Svo. 19s. 6d. 

DRAMA. 

Comedies of Aristophanes, trans- 
lated into English; with Notes? 8vo. 
12s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Picquot’s Elements of Universal 
Geography, ancient and modern.— 
12mo. 5s. 

HISTORY. 

The Annual Register, or a View of 
the History, Politics, and Literature 
for the Year 1811. 8vo. 16s. 

Malcolm's Sketch of the Sikhs, a 


singular Nation, who inhabit the Pro- 
vinces of the Penjab, situated between 


the Rivers Jumna and Indus. 8vo. 
8s. Gd. 
LAW. 

Hodgson’s full and authentic Report 
of the Trial of Simmonds, Winter, 
and others, for Stealing on tire River 
Thames. 

Brodie’s Reply to the Calumnies 
and Misrepresentations contained in 
a Charge, delivered to the Grand 
Jury at Madras, Jan. 18, 1811, by Sir 
F. Macnazhton, Knt. 4s. 

Dellon’s Account of the Inquisition 
at Goa. 8v 6s. 

Adams's Treatise on the Principles 
and Practice of the Action of Eject- 
ment. 8vo. 16s. 6d. : 

Bell's Treatise on the El 
Laws, as they relate to the Re; 
tation of Scotland in the Parliame: 
of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. 4to. 21, 5s. 

MATHEMATICS 

The Gentieman’s Mathematical 

‘Companion for the Year 1813; con- 


2s. 
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ection 


taining Answers to the last Year's 
Enigmas, &c. &c. 9s. 6d. 


MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 

Marden's Account of a Case of Re- 
covery, after an extraordinary Acci- 
dent, by which the Shaft of a Chaise 
had been forced through the Throat. 
3s. 6d. 

Hunter's Treatise on the Blood, In- 
flammation, and Gun-shot Wounds. 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

Baillie’s Engravings, to illustrate 
his Morbid Anatomy of the Human 
Body. imp. 4to. 8l. 8s. 

A Grammar of Medicine: being a 
popular and familiar Introduction to 
the Study of that Science. 18mo. 6s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Week of Instruction and Amuse- 
‘ment, or Mrs. Harley's Birth-day Pre- 
sent to her Daughter. 18mo. @s. 6d. 

Sandham’s Travels of St. Paul; in 
Letters, supposed to be written from 
a Mother to her Daughter. 18mo. 
Qs. 6d. 

Asiatic Researches, or Transactions 
of the Society instituted in Bengal. 
Vol. II. 8vo. 18s.—or 4to. Ql. Qs. 

An Essay on the Mind, and its mo- 
ral Education. 12mo. 4s. 


Panton’s Dissertation on that Por- 
tion of Scottish History, termed the 
Gowry Conspiracy. Svo. 5s. 

A Key to the ** Delicate Investiga- 
tion;” or, a Recipe for all our National 
Calamities. By Esculapius. Is. 

The Harleian Miscellany, Vol. TX. 
(being the first supplemental Volume) 
royal 4to. 4l. As. 

Morrison's Hore Sinice: Transla- 
tions from the Popular Literature of 
the Chinese. 8vo. 3s. 

The Spivit of the British Essayists, 
comprising the most valuable Papers 
op Life and Manners. 4 vols. 12mo. 
2U5, 
Hailiday’s present State of Portugal, 
aud of the Portuguese Army. 8vo. 
12s. 

The Adventures of a Dramatist ona 
Journey to the London Managers. @ 
vols. 12mo. 12s, 
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Bouilly’s Conseils a ma Fille, ou 
Nouveaux Contes. 12mo. 6s. ° 

A String of British Pearls: a moral 
Tale. ~3 vols. fe. 19s. 

The Examiner examined, by Can- 
didus, in Two Letters. 2s. 

The Case of T. Clark, M.D. illus- 
trated by a Reference to the Conduct 
of the Hon. F. North, late Governor 
of the Island of Ceylon. 

Algernon Sidney’s Add 
People of the United Kingdc 

NOVELS. 


ress to the 
om. 3s. 


Plumptre’s History of Myself and 
my Friend. 4 vols. 28s. 

Madame Montolieun’s Recueil de 
Nouvelles. 3 vols. 15s. 

Stories of the Four Nations. 
27s. 6d. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 

Canning’s Speeches, delivered on 
public Occasions during the Election 
at Liverpool. 2s. 6d. 

Sanderson's Appeal to the Imperial 
Parliament, upon the Claims of the 
ceded Colony of Trinidad to be go- 
verned by a Legislature and Judica- 
ture. 

The Letters of Vetus, Part IT.; be- 
ing those that were published between 
July ist and Nov. 10th, 1812; witha 
Preface and Notes. Svo. 5s. 

JUNIUS; including Letters by the 
same Writer under other Signatures, 
now first collected. ‘To which are 
added, his confidential Correspon- 
denee with ‘Mr. Wilkes, and his pri- 
vate Letters addressed to Mr. H. S. 
Woodfall. 3 vols. 8vo. 21. 2s.—or 
royal 8vo. Sl. 3s. 

POETRY. 


5 vols. 


The Genuine Rejected Addresses, 
presented to the Committee of Ma- 
nagement for Drury-lane Theatre. 6s. 


The Battles of Salamanca and Bar- 
rosa, with other Poeins.  @s. 

The Death of Bonaparte, 
Pound One. 1s. 

The State Doctors, or a Tale of the 
Times, 2s. This and the two preced- 
ing are by the same Author. 

Southey’s Omniana. 2 vols. 


or One 


12s, 
RELIGION. 


Four Sermons, delivered in St, An- 
drew's Chapel, Bani. By the Rev. J. 
Milne, A.M. 1s. 6d. 


Nav Putlecations. 
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Piumptre’s Sermon before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, Nov. 8. 1s. 

The Bishop of St. David's Letter to 
the Clergy of the Diocese of St. Da- 
vid's, 2s, 

Trist’s Sermon at St. Mary’s Church, 
Truro, Aug. 21. 9s. 

The Errors of Universalism, or the 
Doctrine of the Non-eternity of fu- 
ture Punishments contrary to Scrip- 
ture, and dangerous to Society. 1s 6d. 

Hviden'’s Sermon, preached at Nor- 
thiam, Oct. 30. 6d. 

Cumberland’s few plain Reasons 
why we should believe in Christ, and 
adhere to his Religion. 12mo. Qs. 6d. 

Leigh's Visitation Sermon, preach- 
ed at the Archdeaconry of Stafford, 
June 25. 1s. 

Franck's Guide to the Reading and 
Study of the Scriptures; translated 
from the Latin: with Notes. By W. 
Jaques. Svo. 83. 

‘Thruston’s England safe and trium- 
phant, or Researches into the Pro- 
phecies. 2 vols. 8vo. : 21s. 

A new Directory for Nonconformist 
Churches. 8vo. 5s. 

Scott's Sernion, at the King’s Cha- 
pel, Dock-yard, Portsmouth, Oct. 25, 
Is. 6d. 

The Pulpit, ar a Biographical and 
Literary Account of eminent popular 
Preachers. Vol. li. Svo. 10s. Gd. 

Nine Sermons, preached in the 
Years 1718-10, by the late J. Watts, 
D.D; with a Preface, by J.P. Smith, 
D.D. Ssvo. 6s. 

The Parent's Christrhas-Box, and 
New Year's Gift: containing the va- 
rious Predictions of the Prophets; 
and proving, by the Conduct and 
Actions of thePatriarchs, the promised 
Messiah in the Person of Jesus Christ. 
Is. printed on fine wove paper, for 
the pocket. 

A Spiritual and most Preciouse 
Perle, teachynge all Men to Love and 
Imbrace the Crosse, as a most swete 
and ne ecessarye thynge, with Preface, 
&c. By Edward, Duke of Somerset, 
uncle to King Edward VL, first 
printed ip 1550, now reprinted with a 
new historical and biographical pre- 
face, price Ss. A very few copies on 
large paper, at 10s. 6d. 

A Sermon preached in York Min- 
ster, on the Anniversary of his Ma- 
jesty’s Accession to the Throne, by the 
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Rev. J. Richardson, A.M. late of 
Queen's College, Oxford, and one of 
the Vicars Choral of the Cathedral. 
1s. ; 
TRADE AND COMMERCE. 
Smyth's Practice of the Customs, in 
the Entry, Examination, and Deli- 
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very of Goods and Merchandise. 8yo. 
18s. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
Lichtenstein’s Travels in Southern 


Africa, during the Years 1803, 4, 5, 
and6. 4to. 36s. 





HISTORICAL 


GAZETTE INTELLIGENCE, 


DISPATCHES FROM THE BRITISH 
ARMY IN PORTUGAL. 


HE Gazette of Tuesday, Oct. 97, 
contains a dispatch from the 
Marquis of Wellington, dated Villa 
Toro, Oct. 11, of which the following 
is an extract: 

‘The enemy have inade two sor- 
ties on the head of the sap, between 
the exterior and interior lines of the 
castle of Burgas, in both of which 
they materially injured our works, and 
we suffered some joss. In the last, at 
three in the morning ot the sth, we 
had the misfortune to lose the Hon. 
Major Cocks, of the 79th, who wa» 
field officer of the trenches, and was 
killed in the act of rallying the troops 
who hadsbeen driven in. -1 have fre- 


queatly had occasion to draw your 
lordship’s attention to the conduct of 
Major Cocks, and in one instance 
very receutly, in the attack of the 
horn-work of the castle of Burgos; 
and | consider his loss.as one of the 
zreatest importance to'this army and 


to his Majesty's service. Notwith- 
standing the efforts of the enemy, our 
troops are established within about 
100 yards of the etemy’s interior line, 
which we have it in our power to as- 
sault; and we have effected a good 
breach in another part of the same 
line, dnd our troops are established 
close tothe breach. We are carrying 
on our works under-ground, and | 
hope that 1 shall*have another mine 
in readiness in a day or two. ‘the 
enemy have pot made any movement 
to interrupt our operations; they are 
still upon the Ebro. 

“By the accounts which I have 
from Lieut.-Gen. Sir Rowland Hill of 
the 7th inst. it appears that Marshal 
Soult joined Joseph Bonaparte ou the 
frontier ef Valencia and Murcia on 
the 20th September. A detachment 
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of Marshal Soult’s army occupied Al- 
bacete on the Sd inst, and a small de- 
tachment of cavalry was as far forward 
as Minaya on the 6th inst. 

** T have not yet heard of Genera} 
Ballasteros having passed the Sieria 
Morena, or at all of his movements 
since the 17th of Sept. when he enter- 
ed Grenada; nor have | heard from 
Majar-Gen. Cooke, since he received 
my directions for the movement of 
the troops under his command. | have 
reports, however, that the troops 
marched from Sevile on the 28th of 
September.” 

The loss sustained in this affair, of 
the British and Portugese army, in 
killed, wounded, and missing, amount- 
ed to 487. 


Retreat of the British Army. 

On Wednesday, Nov. 18, was pub- 
lisbed a Supplement to the Tuesday's 
Gazette, containing further dispatches 
from the Marquis of Wellington, of 
which the following are extracts :-— 


Cubecon, 26th Oct. 1812. 

I have been so much occupied’by 
the movement und operations of the 
army since the 18th instant, that I 
have not been able to write to your 
lordship. 

The operations of the castle of Bur- 
goscontinued nearly in the state in 
which they were when | addressed 
your, Lordghip on the 11th instant, 
till the ith. Having at that time re- 
ceived asupply of musket ammuni- 
tion from Santander, and having, 
while waiting for that necessary ar- 
ticle, completed a mine under the 
church of St. Roman, which stood in 
ay outwork of the second line, I de- 
termined that the breach which we 
had effected in the second line should 
be stormed on that evening, at. the 
moment this mine sbould explode; 
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and that at the same time the line 
should be attacked by escalade. 

The mine succeeded, and Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Browne lodged a party 
of the 9th Cacadores, anda detach- 
ment of Spanisli troops of the regi- 
ment of Asturias in the outwork, A 
detachment of the King’s German 
Legion, under Major Wurmb, car- 
ried the breach, and a detachment of 
the Guards succeeded in escalading 
the line; but the enemy brought such 
a fire upon these two detachments, 
from tbe third line, and the body of 
the castle itself, and they were at- 
tacked by numbersso superior, before 
they could receive the support allotted 
to them, that they were obliged to 
retire, suffering considerable loss. 
Major Wurmb was unfortunately 
killed. 

It is impossible to represent in ade- 
quate terms my sense of the conduct 
of the Guards and German Legion 
upon this occasion; and I am quite 
satisfied, that if it had been possible 
to maintain the posts which they had 
gained with so much gallantry, these 
troops would haye maiftained them. 
Some of the men stormed even the 
third line, and one was killed in one 
of the embrasures of that line; and I 
had the satisfaction of seeing, that if I 
could breach the wall of the castle we 
should carry the place. 

Another mine was commenced un- 
der the second line from the church 
of St. Roman, of which we remained 
in possession, 

The enemy had on the 18th moved 
forward a considerable body of infan- 
try, and six squadrons of cavalry from 
Briviesca to reconnoitre our outposts 
at Monasterio, ‘They attacked the 
piquet at the bridge in front of that 
town, but were repulsed by the fire of 
a detachment of the infantry of the 
Brunswick legion. In this affair 
Lieut.-Col, the Hon. F. Ponsonby, 
who commanded at Monasterio, was 
wounded, but not severely, and I hope 
I shall soon again have the benefit of 
his assistance. 

I had long heard reports of the ene- 
my's intention to adyance for the re- 
lief of the castle of Burgos with the 
army of Portugal, reinforced by troops 
recently arrived from France, and 
with that part of the army of the 
North which was disposable; and they 
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did adyance in considerable. foree 
against the post at Monasterio @n the 
evening -on the 18th.. The subaltern 
of the Brunswick Legion, who com- 
manded a piquet in St. Olalla, diso- 
-heyed his orders in remaining in that 
village upon the approach of the ene- 
my, and he was taken with his piquet. 
—The enemy consequently obtained 
possession of the heights which com- 
mand the town of Monasterio, ent 
our out-post was obliged to. retire on 
the morning. of the 19th to the Burges 
side of the town. 

I assembled the troops, excepting 
these necessary for carrying on tlie 
operations of the siege, assoon as it 
appeared by the enemy's movement 
of the 18th, that they entertained se- 
rious intentions of eadeayouring to 
raise it, and placed the allied army eu 
the heights, having their right et 
Ibeas, on the Arlanzen, the centre at 
Rio Vena and Magaradas, and the left 
at Pallacio. The enemy's army like- 
wise assembled in the neighbourhood 
of Monasterio. They moved forward 
on the evening of the 20th with about 
10,000 men to drive in our out-post at 
Quintana Palla, and Olmos. The 
former withdrew by order, but thé 
latter was maintained with great spisit 
by the Chasseurs Britanniques. "Bee - 
ing a fair opportunity of strikipg-a 
blow upon the enemy, .J requested 
Lieut. Gen. Sir Edward Paget to move 
with the Ist and 5th divisions upen 
the enemy's right Hank, whick move- 
ment having been well executed, drove 
them back upon Monastenio, and our 
posts were replaced in Quintana Palla. 

On the morning of the gist, I re- 
ceived a letter from Sir Rowland Hill, 
of the #7th, in which he acquainted 
ine of the eneny’s intention to move 
towards the Tagus, which was already 
fordable by individuals.in many places, 
and was likely to become so by an 
army. 

The castle of Chinchilla bad sur- 
rendered on the @th instant. The 
enemy's force in Valencia was sep- 
posed to amount to not less than 
70,000 mev, a very large proportipn 
of which, it was expected, would be 
J aaa for service.out of that king- 


I had desined Liewt.-Gen. Sir Row- 
land Hill to retire dis position 
on the Fagus, if he should Ging that he 
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could not maintain himself in it with 
advantage; and it was necessary that 
I should near him, in order that the 
corps under my command might not 
be insulated, in. consequence of the 
movements which he should find him- 
self under the necessity ef making; I 
therefore raised the siege of Burgos 
on the night of the 20th, and moved 
the whole army back towards the 
Douro. 

I felt severely the sacrifice I was 
thereby obliged to make. Your Lord- 
ship is aware that I was never very san- 

ine in my expectations of success 
in the siege of Burgos, notwithstand- 
ing that pi aw success was at- 
tainable, even with the means in my 
power, within a reasonably limited 
period. If the attack made on the 
first line on the 22d or the 29th had 
succeeded, 1 believe we should have 
taken the place, notwithstanding the 
ability with which the Governor con- 
ducted the defence, and the gallantry 
with which it was executed by the 

rison. Our means were limited; 
ut-it appeared to me, that if we 
should succeed, the advantage to the 
cause would be great, and the final 
success of the campaign would have 
been certain. 

I had every reason to be satisfied 
with the conduct of the officers and 
troops during the siege of Burgos, 
particularly with the brigade of 
Guards. 

During the latter part of the siege 
the weather was very unfavourable, 
and the troops suffered much from 
the rain. The officers at the head of 
the artillery and engineer depart- 
ments, Lieutenant-Colunel Robe, and 
Lieut.-Col. Burgoyne, and Lieut.- 
Col. Dickson, who commands the re- 
serve artillery, rendered me cvery 
assistance; and the failure of success 
is not to be attributed to them. By 
their activity we carried off every 
thing in the course of one night, ex- 
cepting the three eighteen-pounders 
destroyed by the enemy’s fire, and the 
eight pieces of cannon which we had 
taken from the enemy on the night of 
the 19th ultimo, in the storm of the 
hornwork. ‘Having sent our cattle to 
meet the equipment expected from 
Santander, we had not the means of 
moving the latter. 

The enemy was not aware of our 
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movement, and did not follow us till 
late on the 22d, when ten thousand 
men encamped on this side of Burgos. 

The British army encamped at Ce- 
Jada de! Camino and Horniltos, with 
the light cavalry at Estepan and Ba- 
niel. We continued our march 
on the following day, the right of the 
army to Torquemada, the left to Cor- 
devilla, at which places we crossed 
the Pisuerga. 

The enemy followed our movement 
with their whole army. Our rear- 
guard consisted of two light battalions 
of the German Legion, under Col. 
Halkett, and of Major-Gen. Anson's 
brigade of cavalry; and Major-Gen. 
Bock’s brigade-was halted at the Ven- 
ta del Pozo to give them support; the 
whole under the command of Lieut.- 
General Sir Stapleton Cotton. Don 
Julian Sanches marched on the left 
of Arlanzon; and the party of Gueril- 
las, heretofore commanded by the late 
Martinez, on the hills on the left of 
our rear-guard. 

Major-Gen. Anson's brigade charg- 
ed twice with great success, in front 
of Celada del Camino, and the enemy 
was detained above three hours by the 
troops under Lieutenant-Gen. Sir S. 
Cotton, in the passage of the Horma- 
za, in front of that village. 

The rear-guard continued to fall 
back in the best order, till the Gue- 
rillas on the left having been driven 
in, they rode towards the flank of the 
rear-guard of Major-General Anson's 
brigade, and four or five squadrons of 
the enemy mixed with them. These 
were mistaken for Spaniards, and 
they fell upon the flank rear of our 
troops. We sustained some-loss, and 
Lieut.-Col. Pelly, of the 16th dra- 
goons, having bad bis horse shot, was 
taken prisoner, 

‘The delay occasioned ‘by this mis- 
fortune, enabled the enemy to bring 
up a very superior body of cavalry, 
which was charged by Major-General 
Bock's and Major-General Ansen’s 
brigades, near the Venta del: Pozo, 
but unsuccessfully, and our. rear- 
guard was hardly pressed. . The ene- 
my made -their charges upon the two 
light battalions of the King’s German 
Legion, formed in squares, but were 
always repulsed with considerable loss 
by the steadiness of these two batta- 
lions. They suffered ne Josy, and I 
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eannot sufficiently applaud their con- 
duct and that of Col. Halkett, who 
commanded them. 

The exertious and conduct of Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir S. Cotton, and of 
the officers and staff attached to him, 
throughout this day, were highly me- 
ritorious, and although the charge 
made by the cavalry was not success- 
ful, Thad the satisfaction of observing 
great steadiness in their movements. 
Major Ball's troop of horse artillery, 
under Major Downman and Captain 
Ramsay, distinguished themselves. 

The army continued its march on 
the 24th, and took up its ground on 
the Carrion, with its right at Due- 
nas, aud its left at Villa Muriel, and 
the Ist battalion First Guards, joined 
us from Corunna. 

I halted here on the 25th, and the 
enemy attacked our left at Villa Mu- 
riel’ They were repulsed, however, 
by the 5th division of infantry, under 
the command of Major-General Os- 
wald, in the absence of Lieutenant- 
General Leith, on account of indispo- 
sition. 

I had directed the 3d battalion of 
the Royals to march to Palencia, to 
Protect the destruction of the bridges 
over the Carrion at that place, but it 
appears that the enemy assembled in 
such force at that point, that Lieut.- 
Colonel Campbell thought it neces- 
sary to retire upon Villa Muriel, 
and the enemy passed the Carrion at 
Palencia. This rendered it necessary 
to change-our front, and I directed 
Major-Gen. Oswald throw back our 
left, and the Spanish troops upon the 
heights, and to maintain the Car- 
Tion with the right of the 5th divi- 
sion. Tho bridge of Villa Muriel 
was destroyed, but the enemy disco- 
vered a ford, and passed over a consi- 
derable body of infantry and cavalry. 
I made Major-Geueral Pringle and 
Major-General Barnes attack these 
troops wnder the orders of Major- 
General Oswald ; in which attack the 
Spanish troops co-operated, and they 
were driven across the river with con- 
siderable loss. ‘The fire upon the left 
had been very severe throughout the 
day; from which we suffered a - great 
deal ; and Major-General Don Miguel 
Alava was unfortunately wounded, 
while urging on the Spanish infantry 
in the pursuit of thg enemy. ’ 


I broke up this morning from the 
Carrion, and marched upon Cabecon 
del Campo, where I have crossed the 
Pisuerga. oer 

The enemy appear to be moving in 
this direction from Duenas. I pro- 
pose to halt here to-morrow. 


Cabecon, Oct. 2, 1812. 


Since I wrote to your lordship upon 
the 26th, I have had an opportunity 
of seeing the enemy's whole army, as 
they placed themselves opposite'to us, 
on the Pisuerga, yesterday. They 
are certainly in very great strength. 
The army of Portugal has received a 
reinforcement. of ten thousand men, 
including cavalry, from France; and 
I have reason to believe there are two 
divisions of infantry now with this 
army belonging to the army of the 
North. The cavalry of the atmy of 
the North is certainly with the arm 
of Portugal, and they have’ at least 
five thousand good cavalry. ; 

No event of importance has occur- 
red since [ addressed your lordship on 
the 26th. The enemy formed their 
army in the plain in our front’ yester- 
day. They have cannonaded diffe- 
rent parts of our line without doi 
us any injury, excepting that Lieut.- 
Colonel Robe, of the royal artillery, 
was wounded severely, but not dange- 
rously, yesterday. 


Rueda, Oct. 31,1812. 


The enemy crossed the Carrion on 
the 26th and 27th, and formed their 
army on the heights near Cijales, on 
the last of those days, opposite our po- 
sition on the left of the Pisuerga, and 
their advanced guard about two miles 
in front of their main body, and half 
that distance from Cabecon. 

On the 28th they extended their 
right, and endeavoured to force the 
bridges of Simancas and Valladolid, 
the former of which was defended by 
Colonel Halkett, with his brigade of 
the 7th division, and the latter hb 
Lieutenant-General the Earl of Dal- 
housie, with the remainder of the 7th 
division. At length Colonel Halkett 
being hard pressed, blew up the 
bridge.’ He'at the same time detach- 
ed the Brunswick Oels' regiment to 
Tordesillas, towards which quarter 
the enemy detached troops on the 
evening of the 28th. As soon al 
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found that thid was the case, I thought 
it proper to break up from the Pisu- 
ériad and to créss the Douro, which 
object was effected without difficulty 
éh the ve instant, by the bridges of 
Puente Douré and Tudela. 

The bridge of Tordesiffas was de- 
ttroyed ow the enemy's approach to 
that town, on the evening of the 28th, 
aid I had sent orders to the regiment 
of Bruriswick Oels to take post on its 
fuihs, in such a matiner as to prevent 
the enemy from repairing the bridge. 

ad the mortification, however, of 

learning, on the hight of the 29th, 
that this regiment bad been obliged 
to abandon its post, and as I had seen 
thé enemy's whole army in march to- 
watds Tordeésillas on that evening, it 
Was obvious that ho time was to be 

st. [ therefore marchéd the army 
at an early hour yesterday morning to 
their left, and posted the troops on 
the ‘heights between Rueda and Tor- 
desillas, ismediately opposite, and 
near the bridge of Terdesillas. We 
fould thebridge nearly repaired on our 
arrival, but the enemy had made no 
no attempt to pass if, and they have 
now no large assembly of troops in 
this neighbourhood. 

I learn that sone of fheny marched 
last. night towards Valladolid, and 
others towards Toro. 

I have received letters from Lieut.- 
Geieral Sir Rewland Hill, of the 
29th, 

The Tagus was every where forda- 
ble, and the enemy Lekeaned a small 
body, of troops over at Fuente Duenas. 

Sir Rowland. Hill bad collected his 
troops on the Jacamah. He was like- 
ly toreceive my orders to move upon 
Anvalo on. the 29th. 


Rueda, Noo. 3, 1812. 
I take the opportunity of the return 
of the messenger Myers, to Corunna, 
to inform you'that the army have con- 
tived in the position in which I placed 
then: of the S0th of October; and 
thé eneriy have made no attempt to 
pats the Douro. Tire bridge of. Tor- 
desilias is repaired, and they are em+ 
filoyed in the repair of that Toro. 
Their troops are extended along the 
Dowro, from the latter place to Valla- 
dolid. 
- In the meantime, the troops under 
Lieutenant-General Sit Rowland Hill 
will-arrive this day and to-morrow, on 


[November 


the Adaja. The General received 
my ofders to break up from his posi- 
tion on the Jacamah, on the 29th, 
and he intended to carry them inte 
execution on the morning of the SOth, 
He had. intended to destroy the Puen- 
ta Larga, but the mine failed; and 
the enemy having collected a large 
body of treops between the bridge and 
Aranjuez, they immediately attacked 
our post of the bridge, but. were re- 
pulsed, with considerable loss, by the 
2d battalion of the 47th regiment, and 
a detachment of the 95th, under the 
command of Colonel Skerrett. I 
have not received the return of our 
loss upon this occasion, but I under- 


Stand it is about forty men. No offi- 


cer was touched. Lieut.-General Sir 
Rowland Hill mentions, in high terms, 
the conduct of the troops. These cir- 
cumstances delayed the march from 
the right of Lieut.-General Sir Row- 
tand Hill's position till the evening of 
the 30th, and he has since continued 
it without being at all molested by the 
enemy. 

The building called. La China, in 
the Retiro, and all the guns, stores, 
&c. whicis that work contained, 
which had not been carried away, 
were destroyed before the troops were 
withdiawn fron: Madrid. 

The Spanish divisions of Don Car- 
los d’Espana and Comte de Penne 
Villemur are with Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Rowland Hill. 

A small body of the enemy's troops 
were at Val de Moro on thé Sist, and 
entered Madrid at ten o'clock on the 
morning of the ist inst. 

I have accounts from the North, 
stating that Longa has taken a con- 
voy escorted by $00 men, near Vit- 
toria. 


Defeat of the French near Moscow. 


On Wednesday, the Lith inst. a 
Gazette Extraordinary was published, 
eontaining the following dispatch {from 
his Exeelleney Gen. Viscount Cath- 
cart, his Majesty's Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary at the 
Court of St. Petersburgh, addressed 
to Lord Viscount Castlereagh, one of 
his Majesty's principal Secretaries of 
State— 

“© St. Petersburgh, Oct..27, 1812. 

“My Lorp,—1I have the pleasure 
to acquaint your Lordship that the 
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guns are now firing, and Te Det is 
to be sung to-morrow in the cathedral, 
for a most brilliant affair on the 18th 
between the advanced guards of the 
French and Russian armies near Mos- 
cow, in which the former, under Mu- 
rat, were defeated with great loss; and 
for the deliverance of Moscow by 
Gen. Winzingerode on the 22d Oct. 
The bulletin is not yet published, but 
I have the honour to enclose a copy 
of the note I have this moment re- 
ceived, by the Emperor’s command. 

** T have also enclosed a translation 
of the official account of the defeat of 
Marshal St. Cyr by Count Wittgen- 
stein, and of the storming of Polotsk 
on the 20th October, as also that of 
the repulse of Marshal Macdonald's 
corps by General Steinheil. Lieut.- 
Gen. Count Wittgenstein has been 
proreoted to the rank of General of 
Cavalry, and Te Deum for his victory 
was sung yesterday. 

“It appears that Prince Schwart- 
zenberg has retired to the westward, 
leaving some corps which have been 
cut off; that the province of Volhynia 
is entirely cleared of the enemy; and 
that Admiral Tchichagoff may proba- 
bly have reached Minsk about or soon 
after the 21st October. 

*¢ J have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) “ Catucart.” 


From these inclosures, it appears, 
that in the battle of the 18th ult. be- 
tween General Kutusow and Murat, 
Prince Poniatowsky, who commanded 
the 5th corps of the French army, was 
killed, and Generals Joinville, Mon- 
cey, and Daru made prisoners. The 
loss of the Freuch cannon was in great 
measure owing to the weather's being 
uncommonly bad, and the roads so 
cut up, as to be almost impassable. 
The herses- of the French cavalry, 
from want of forage, and not being 
inured to the climate, were feeble, and 
scarcely fit for service; whilst the 
Russian horses.were in their usual 
good contlition. General Platow, 
with fifteen regiments of calvary, had 
been dispatched towards Smolensko, 
to act against Victor. General Count 
Winzingerode was taken prisoner, 
with part of his staff, by a French de- 
tachinent, whilst reconnoitring at a 
distance from Moscow. 


Domestic Occurrences. 


Domestic OcctRRENCcEs. 
London. 


Great Storm.—During the high 
wind on Tuesday night, Oct. 27, a 
lamplighter, named Burke, while 
lighting the lamps on the east side of 
Blackfriars-bridge, was, by a sudden 
gust, blown into the river, in presence 
of his son, a child of ten vears old, and 
before assistance could be procured, 
sunk to rise no more! Part of the 
roof of a villa at Putney, inhabited by 
Madame Chery, was unroofed by the 
wind: several persons were enveloped 
in the ruins, but no lives were lost.— 
In town several buildings sustained 
material damage. The neighbourhood 
of Downing-street was greatly alarm. 
ed, from its influence on the uninha.- 
bited remains of a house there, the 
bricks and tiles of which were forced 
into the street, to.the terror of the 
passengers, and the dread of the dwel« 
lings contiguous to the desolated fa- 
bric.—A bout seven o'clock, the large 
iron pipe affixed on the chimney of 
Col. Calvert's apartment in the Horse 
Guards, was blown down into the 
front of the building in Whitehall, 
fortunately doing no injury. Several 
other accidents happened of a similar 
description. . 


Street Rosserirts.—The follows 
ing extract from Mr. Mainwaring’s 
fast charge to the Grand Jury of Mids 
dlesex, is respectfully submitted to 
to the consideration of the Magis- 
trates: —** Gentlemen, another mat- 
ter to which [ shall call your atten- 
tton, is, the state in which the metro- 
polis now is, in regard to street robbe- 
ries. ‘To what cause this increased at- 
tack upon the comfort and security of 
the public is so be attributed, I shall 
not conjecture; but certainly so the 
fact is to a very alarming degree. We 
must hope that it is not from a wilful 
neglect, or relaxation of necessary vi- 
gilance ; yet, surely, if the existing 
laws were properly enforced, some 
stop might be put to the daring robbe- 
ries daily and nightly committed. An 
act was passed in the 32d year of his 
present majesty, authorising the ap- 
prehending suspected persons and re+ 
puted thieves, in their perambulations 
about the streets and places of public 
resort, in quest of their prey, before 
they had the opportunity of carrying 
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their felonious designs into execution. 
It was made at a time when bands of 
robbers associated in such numbers as 
to set the civil power at defiance; and 
immediately after the passing it had a 
very visible effect ; many disappeared, 
and many were taken into custody ; 
much good was done, and many robbe- 
ries prevented; and I think, that if 
that wholesome law was now acted 
upon with vigour and perseverance, it 
would be found one of the best secu- 
rities, provided in the whole code of 
our criminal laws, for the protection 
of our persons from felonious assaults 
and depredations. Many years expe- 
rience and attentive abservation satisfy 
me, that no pains ought to be spared to 
give this law its full effect. lamata 
joss to point out-a more effectual 
means of obtaining this most desirable 
object. Theseverities of punishment 
ordained for particular cimes, act 
very feebly on the minds of hardened 
thieves; the chance of acquittal upon 
trial, arising from various circum- 
stances, render the severity of conse- 
quent punishment of little avail. Pre- 
vention is the great desideratum. But 
now, when we meet a gang of thieves 
in the streets, as we frequently do-in 
mid-day, insultingly staring us in the 
face as they pass, and the populace 
gazing at them with fear and wonder, 
one is pointed out to us as the first 
pickpocket and hustler on the town— 
another as a famous house-breaker, 
that bas been so many times tried and 
always got ofi—and so on of others 
according to their adroitness in the 
different lines of their profession. A 
stranger to these matters would sup- 
pose that such well known characters 
must be licensed robbers /” 

The Recorder and Common Ser- 
jeant very properly order all pick- 
pockets and hustlers, of any notoriety, 
to be transported for life. We hope 
in time this will have a tendency to re- 
duce their present alarming number, 

Fires.—On the 12th inst. about one 
in the morning, a fire broke out at a 
tin-shop in the New-cut, Lambeth. 
By the active exertions of a great 
number of firemen and their engines 
(who promptly arrived on the spot) 
aided by a very copious supply of 
water, the destructive element was 
confined to the premises in which it 
broke out, leaving a mere shell. The 
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fire originated in the underground 
premises, occupied as a workshop.— 
Scarcely was the above fire suppres- 
sed, when the attention of the sur- 
rounding multitude was drawn to a 
very vivid illumination of the atmos- 
phere in the direction of Blackfriars- 
bridge, occasioned by another and a 
more serious fire in Newgate-street. 
Thither the firemen made every exer- 
tion to transport their engines; but 
notwithstanding every exertion, the 
premises and clothes’ warehouse of 
Messrs. Smith and Wright, with their 
contents, were entirely consumed. 
We are happy to learn that no lives 
were lost. 


Westminster Club for promoting Par- 
liamentary Reform. 


It is intended to return members to 
Parliament for this city, free from ex- 
pence or personal trouble to them,— 
and to defray such charges as the 
faithful exercise of their duty may 
occasion them. 

Plan.—Any elector may become a 
member, upon payment of not less 
than 6d. at his admission, and not less 
than 2d. per week so long as he con- 
tinues a member.—No person, three 
months in arrear, is to be considered 
a member; members may pay any 
portion of their subscription in ad- 
vance.—A payment of 20s. constitutes 
an annual member.—Persons not elec- 
tors, who desire to promote the ob- 
jects of this club, ave invited to be- 
come subscribers.—Every subscriber, 
and every member at his admission, 
is to have a copy of these regulations 
given him. ‘ 

Parish Committees.— Fach of the se- 
ven parishes is to have a committee of 
three electors, and ‘the liberty of St. 
Martin's-le-Grand a committee of two 
electors.—One of the members is to 
be the treasurer; he is to receive the 
cash from the secretary and others; he 
must pay it to the general treasurer as 
often as it amounts to 5d. and the ba- 
lance at every quarterly meeting.— 
Another member must either act as 
secretary, or a person not of the com- 
mittee may be appointed to that office. 
—The secretary receives the weekly 
contributions of the members, &c. 
whose names and addresses are to be 
entered in an alphabetical ruled book. 
—The secretary must pay all the mo- 
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ney in his hands to the treasurer every 
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funds, nor of any part thereof, (except 


time the committee meets, or sooner if as before directed, and for its current 


it amounts to 5/. and the members are 
at every meeting to sign his book.— 
The committee must meet on the first 
Monday in every month, aud as much 
oftener as they chuse.—Each of the 
committees must transmit a monthly 
account of the cash received, the 
name and residence of every member, 
aud notice of the removal or with- 
drawing of old members, to the gene- 
ral secretary.—Every member, one 
month ip arrear, is to have a printed 
notice sent by the post.—The com- 
mitte may call a meeting of the parish 
club, as may appear necessary.—It 
must call a meeting of the parish 
club by summons on the second Mon- 
day in June each year:—it must lay 
the accounts before this meeting :— 
the meeting will then elect six mem- 
bers, three of whom are to furm the 
new committee, and the other three 
to supply any vacancies that may hap- 
pen; they take precedence according 
to the number of hands for each.—All 
books, papers, cash, &c. are the pro- 
perty of the existing committee in 
trust for the members of the club.— 
Any one of the parish committees 
may order the general secretary to 
summon the general committee. 


expences of rooms, stationary, mes- 
sengers, &c.) without an order from 
the club at a general meeting.—It 
may calla general meeting of the club 
at any time it thinks proper. 

General Meettngs—The general 
committe must call a meeting of the 
whole club, by public advertisement, 
on the 2d Monday iw the month of 
December in each year.—It must 
report to the meeting whatever it 
thinks worth of being communicated. 
—lIt must lay the accounts before 
the meeting, which will appoint one or 
more persons to audit and sign them; 
abstracts of which must be sent to the 
parish committees within three weeks 
from the date of the meeting; and the 
parish committee must send a copy 
to every member and subscriber withi 
the next ten days.—Upon the eve o: 
an election for this city, the general 
committee shall calla meeting of the 
club by public advertisement, at least 
three days before the meeting is to be 
held.—-The meeting will decide who 
are proper persons to represent them 
in parliament.—A general meeting of 
the electors, friends to parliamentary 
reform, may thus be called to carry 
the nomination into full effect.— 


The General Committee consists of These regulations can be altered or 


of the members of all the parish com- 
mittees—It assembles every three 
months, on the third Monday in the 
month, and as much oftener as it 
deems necessary.— lt appoints a gene- 
ral secretary to keep the minutes, the 
accounts, the particulars furnished 
hy the parish committees, &c.—It ap- 
points a.treasurer, who is likewise the 
chairman of the general committee; 
he isa member of all committees, but 
he has no vote, excepting the castin 

vote in the general committes.—-All 
monies must be paid to him.—No 
money can be disbursed but through 
him by order of the general commit- 
tee.—The treasurer must lay his:ac- 
counts before the committee at every 
quarterly meeting —The committee 
must see that all accounts are fully 
posted every time it meets.—It must 
appoint two trustees, who, with the 
treasurer, are.to lay the funds out at 
interest, under-the direction of the 
committee.—It may remove any of its 
othcerss—It cannot dispose of the 


amended only ata general meeting of 
the club, summoned for the purpose 
at least four days before the- meet- 
ing, and the intended alteration must 
be inserted at full length in the sum- 
mons, 

It is only necessary to remark, that 
the plan can, with very trifling alte- 
rations, be adapted to any city, 
borough, or county. 


FOREIGN EVENTS. 


DENMARK. 

A traveller lately arrived from-Den- 
mark states, that from the powerful 
influence of the French minister,. Al- 
quier, the king is now little better 
than a French Prefect. French de- 
crees, authorized by the king, conti- 
nue to regulate the course of ex- 
change; and no persons are allewed to 
trade but such as can-obtain particu- 
lar privileges. Thus the old men 
seem. to have lost all their energy. 
Many of the inhabitants who think 
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reasonably, blame the English, not so 
much for coming to attack them, as 
not remaining when they were there. 
The state of persecution against the 
merchants is encouraged by a nume- 
rous nobility, who are jealous that 
some of the merchants are stil] able to 
live and support a higher style than 
some of them; yet, in Denmark, there 
is no tax upon horses, carriages, ser- 
vants, and dogs, but the taxes are 
principally levied upon articles of the 
first necessity. However, the last tax, 
the hardest, is a kind of conscriptien, 
which has raised the land force of 
Deumaik to nearly 100,000 men. 
FRANCE, 

Gradual Suppression of Festicals. 

The Archbishop of Paris, John 
Suffrien Maury, has published an or- 

dinance respecting the suppression of 
festivals, which is an indirect innova- 
tion of his holiness’s authority. The 
following are the principal heads of 
it:— 

** Having considered the decrees of 
his Eminence, the Cardinal Legate, 
published by the order of govern- 
ment, respecting the suppressed festi- 
vals of the French empire, as well as 
the explanatory instractions which 
were added to it in the month of July, 
1306: having also considered the cir- 
eutar letter addressed, agreeable to 
the order of bis majesty the emperor 
and king, toe all the archbishops and 
bishops of France on the same sub- 
ject, on the 23d of .June, 1808, by his 
excellence the minister of public wor- 
ship, who demands at this moment the 
fulfilment of the regulations which it 
contains ; and wishing to establish an 
uniformity of worship im all the 
churches of the city and archdiocese 
of Paris, relative to the orders which 
have thus emanated with the greatest 
harmony between the spiritual and 
temporal authority : 

* Ist. We forbid to be announced 
in the sermon, or in any other man- 
ner, whether at the celebration of the 
mass or in the pulpit, or by bills post- 
ed up, the suppressed festivals. We, 
however, ordain, that this divine ser- 
vice shall be henceforth performed 
without any extraomdinary ringing of 
bells, which assimilates it to that of 
Sundays. 

“ad. Every species of invitation, 
given by any members of the church 
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to the superintendants of mauufac- 
tures, or to any cther person, to assist 
at the aforesaid offices, will be con- 
sidered, according to the tenor of the 
letter of his excellency the minister of 
public worship, as ‘a kind of an indi- 
rect mode of evading the law for the 
suppression of the aforesaid festivals 
—2 disorder which would lead to a 
diversity of opinion or discipline in 
matters of religion, and which would 
become a source of division and scan- 
dal.’ 

*“*Given at Paris, &c. &c. the 

18th. August, 1812. 
“Sur. Carpinat Maury.” 
GERMANY. 

The annals of literature of Vienna 
lately contained a proposition to the 
rabbes of that country, to shew from 
their traditions what became of the 
Ark of the Covenant at the destruc- 


’ tion of the temple at Jerusalem. M. 


Benoit Jeitteles, a learned Jew of 
Prague, said the Ark remained at Ba- 
bylon with the tables of the law, and 
was not restored at the re-building of 
the Temple. ‘This tradition, it seems, 
is strongly opposed; for the Ark is 
said to haye been hid im a yault, by 
order of King Josiah, by way of pre- 
vention from the ravages of some fu- 
ture conqueror. . This vault was after- 
wards used under the second temple 
for receiving the wood destined to the 
altar. Many writers speak of the ho- 
liness of the place, and affirm, that the 
vault was originally prepared by So- 
lomon; however, the prevailing opi- 
nion is, *‘ that the Ark was saved be- 
fore the destruction of the Temple, 
and that it did not fall into the hands 
of the conqueror; aud that it was not 
it the second Temple. 

Prince Rodolphus Colloredo Mans- 
field has caused his gallery of pictures 
to be transported to Prague, to be 
operied in that city toallartists. The 
pictures are very uumeraus, and they 
occupy the whole of the third story oi 
the Prince’s Palace 4t Prague. There 
are also separate reoms in which ar- 
tists are allowed to copy the pictures 
aud engravings. 

The celebrated niusical composer 
Beethuven, the rival of Josepb Haydn, 
has had 4000 florins annually assigne¢ 
to him by the Archduke Rodolphus, 
Prince Lobkowiiz, and Prince Kinsky, 
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upon condition that M. Beethoven 
shall fix his residence, either in 
Vienna, or some other city in the Aus- 
trian dominions: this step is said to 
have heen taken in order to prevent 
the professor from listening to the se- 
ducing offers made him by a foreign 
government. 

A female at Darmstadt lately poi- 
soned her own brother, through a 
principle of humanity and filial piety. 
He was ill, and his recovery was de- 
spaired of by the physicians. The 
girl, secing that her parents, who doat- 
ed on him, were exhausting them- 
selves by their attendance and nightly 
watchings, believed that it was meri- 
torious to save them, and put the 
young man out of pain by adminis- 
tering opium to him. The mother, 
on discovering that he had been poi- 
soned by his sister, died in a state of 
distraction; thé father took to his 
bed, never spoke again, and survived 
only a few days. The daughter was 
convicted upon her own confession, 
and executed. 

The following curious phenomena 
were witnessed at Giessen, in the cir- 
cle of the Upper Rhine:—On the 
18th of August, after continued sultry 
weather, a pit of woody ground, com- 


prising twelve English acres, suddenly 
sunk about five feet; on the 20th it 
fell two feet more; on the 24th it 
sunk another foot, and continued giv- 
ing ways almost imperceptibly, until, 
by the 4th September, it had sunk 15 


feet. This frightful chasm remained 
near a week, and was visited by thou- 
sands. On the 12th, the surface of 
the land became marshy; since which 
water was observed to rise, andyby the 
igth, it had entirely filled the vici- 
nity, and presented a level sheet of 
water. 
INDIA. 

By arecent letter from Bengal, it 
appears that the troops at Bombay had 
marched to Cutch, to quell some dis- 
turbance in that quarter. A scarcity 
of grain had been experienced in al- 
most every part of the Madvras terri- 
tory. An earthquake had been felt 
over a very large portion of Hindos- 
tan. The consequences were not sup- 
posed to have been serious. ‘The Pin- 
darre Chieftain, Kurreem Khan, and 
his family, having sought refuge in 
Holkar’s camp, were given up to his 
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enemies, and thrown into confine- 
ment. Several freebooters had ap- 
peared in the neighbourhood of Wir- 
zapone and Benares, plundering .in 
the vicinity of the former city, and 
retreating to the hills. Troops were 
moving to the frontiers. Lieutenant 
Locket had returned to Bussora, after 
a survey of Hilla, and the ruins of 
Babylon. He had collected many 
scarce and valuable Arabic and Per- 
sian manuscripts. Scindia’s detach- 
ments, had beei uniformly successful 
in Hindostan. Cavalry had moved in 
the rear of the banditti from Pertaub- 
ghur Bundlecund, and every precau- 
tion taken to protect the European 
and native inhabitants. 


RUSSIA. 

A writer who has navigated the ri- 
ver Niester in 1804 has proved, that 
the supposed impossibility of navi- 
gating that stream upwards is errone- 
ous. From the point where it be- 
comes navigable, he descended it, to 
its issue in the Black Sea. The boat 
in which he was had a freight of 4,800 
pounds: in this he ascended and de- 
scended the river. He employed 
eleven days in accomplishing a voy- 
age of 400 wersts from Mayak to 
Czabruez, labouring against the cur- 
rent: he, therefore, proposes to avoid 
this’ impediment by a canal from 
Mayak to Odessa. One of the most 
remarkable things in his voyage was 
to find the islands in the Niester co- 
vered with apple, pear, and cherry- 
trees, while along the sides of the 
river not a trace of them was visible! 


BULLETINS OF THE FrencH ARMY 
in Russta. 
[Continued from p. 347.] 

The Twenty-third, dated Moscow, 
Oct. 9.—The advanced guard, com- 
manded by the King of Naples, is 
upon the Naia, 20 leagues from Mos- 
cow. The evemy’s army is upon the 
Kalouga. Some skirmishes have taken 
place for the last three days. The 
King of Naples has had all the advan- 
tage, and always driven the enemy 
from their positions. “The Cossacks 
hover upon our flanks. A patrole of 
150 dragoons of the guard, command- 
ed by Major Marthod, has fallen into 
an ‘ambuscade of the Cossacks be- 
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tween the road of MoscowandKalouga. asa sort of Marat. He has been able 
The dragoons sabered $00 of them, to console himself in the society of 
and opened themselves a passage, but the English Commissary Wilson.— 
thev left 20 men upon the field of The Staff-major will cause the details 
battle, who were taken; amongst of the battles of Smolensko and Mos- 
them is the Major, dangerously kwa to be printed, and point out those 
wounded.—The Duke of Elchingen who distinguished themselves. We 
js at Boghorodock. ‘Phe advanced }:ave just armed the Kremlin with 
guard. of the Vice-Roy is at Troitza, thirty pieces of cannon, and construct- 
upon the road to Dmifrow. The ed a cheveaux de frize at all the en- 
colours taken by the Russians from trances of it. It forms a fortress, 
the Turks in different wars, and several Bake-houses aud magazines are esta- 
curious things found in the Kremlin, blished in it. 
have been sent off for Paris. We The Twenty-Fourth, dated Moscow, 
found a Madona, enriched with dia- Oct. 14.—‘* Gen. Baron Delzons has 
monds ; it has also been sent to Paris. marched upon Dmetrow. The King 
We add here a statistical account of of Naples is with the advanced guard 
Moscow, which was found among the upon the Naia, in presence of the 
yapers of the police.—It appears that enemy, whoare occupied in recruiting 
Reatepchin has emigrated. At Voro- their army, by completing it from the 
novo he set fire to his castle, and militia—The weather is very fines 
left the following writing attached to the first snow fell yesterday. In 
a post:—— twenty days it will be necessary we 
* T have for eight years embellish- should be in winter-quarters. “The 
ed this country-house, and I have forces which Russia had in Moldavia, 
lived happy init in the bosom of my have joined General ormassew; 
family. The inhabitants of this estate, those from Finland have disémbarked 
tothe number of 1720gquit it at your at Riga. They marched out and 
approach, and I set fire tomy house attacked the first corps. They have 
that it may not be polluted by your been beaten; 3000 men have been 
presence. made prisoners. We have not yet 
** Frenchmen,—I have abandoned received the oficial relation of this 
to you my two Moscow houses, with brilliant combat, which does so much 
the furniture, worth balfa million of honour to General D’York.’ All ous 
rubles; here you will only find ashes. wounded have proceeded to Smolen- 
* (Signed) sko, Minsk, and Mohilow. A great 
** Count F.Rostopcuin.” many have recovered and rejoined 
The palace of Prince Kurakin, is their corps. Much private correspon- 
one of those which have been saved dence between St. Petersburgh and 
from the fire. General Count Nan- Moscow, make us acquainted with 
souty is lodged in it.—We succeded, the situation of that empire.—The 
with great di? culty, in withdrawing project of burning Moscow having 
from the hospitals and houses on fire been kept secret, the greater part of 
a part of the Russian sick. There the nobles and private individuals 
remain about four thousand of these bad removed nothing, Theengineeis 
wretched men. The nunber of those have taken a plan of the city by 
who perised in the fire is extremely marking the houses which have beet 
great—We have had for the last sived from the fire. It results, that 
eight days a warmer sun. than isex- we did not succeed in saving move 
experienced at Paris at this season. than a tenth part of the town. The 
We do not perceive that we are in nine-tenths no longer remain. 
the north—The Duke of Reggio, Tie Twenty-Fifth, dated Nocisko, 
who is at Wilna, has entirely recover- Oct. 20.— All the sick who. were in 
ed.—The enemy's General in Chief, the hospitals of Moscow left them on 
Bagration, is dead of the wound which the 15th, 16th, 17th, and 18th instant, 
he received in the battle of Moskwa. for Mojaisk and Smolensko. The 
The Russian army disavows the fire of artillery, caissons, the ammunition 
Moscow. The authors of this attempt taken, a great quantity of articles of 
are held in detestation among the curiosity, and trophies, were packed 
‘Russians. They consider Rostopchin . up aud sent off on the 15th. ‘Phe army 
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received orders to bake, biscuit for 20 
days, and hold itself in readiness to 
march. In fact, the emperor left 
Moscow on the 109th. ‘The head 
quarters were on the same day at 
Disna.. On the one side, the Kremlin 
has been armed aud fortified; at the 
saine time, it has been mined in order 
to blow it up. Some think the Ea- 
peror will march upon Toula and Ka- 
louga, to pass the winter in these pro- 
vinces, and occupy Moscow, by a 
garrison in the Kremlin. Others sup- 
Pose the emperor will blow up the 
Kremlin and burn the public estab- 
lishments which remain, and that he 
will approach within an hundred 
leagues of Poland, to establish his 
winter-quarters in a friendly country, 
and sufficiently near to admit of re- 
ceiving every thing there is in the 
magazines of Dantzic, Kowno, Wilna, 
and Miask, and to recover the army 
from the fatigues of war. The latter 
observe, that Moscow is distant from 
St. Petersburgh 180 leagues of bad 
road, whilst Witepsk is only 130 from 
Petersburgh; that from Moscow to 
Kiow is 218 leagues, whilst from Smo- 
lensko to Kiow is but 112 leagues; 
from whence they conclude, that Mos- 
cow is not a military position, or that 
Moscow possesses no longar political 


BERKSHIRE. 
HE corporation of Windsor lately 
met in their hall, for the purpose 
of electing boys to be put apprentices, 
and for rewarding those who had 


served their apprenticeships faith- 
fully, according to the wills of Arch- 
bishop Laud, and Theodore Randue, 
Esq. Aslight sketch of these exccl- 
lent charities, may not be unaccept- 
able to our readers. William laud, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, by his last 
will, in 1644, directed that fifty pounds 
per annum should be bought, and the 
revenues thereof employed for the 
binding poor boys of this parish, ap- 
prentices, and for the marrying poor 
maidens, born i the town of Windsor. 
Sir John Robinson, and other exe- 
cutors of the Archbishop, purchased 
several fee-farm rents to the amount 
of fifty pounds, settling the same to 
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importance, since that town is burned 
and ruined for 100 years. . The 
enemy showed many Cossacks, who 
annoyed our cavalry; the advanced- 
guard of cavalry placed in advante 
of Vinkovo, were surprised by a hord 
of Cossacks. They were in the camp 
before they could mount on horseback. 
They took a park of Gen. Sebastiani’s 
of 100 baggaze waggons, and made 
about 100 prisoners. The King of 
Naples. mounted on horseback, . with 
the cuirassiers and carabineers, and 
pursuing a column of light infantry 
of four battalions, which the enemy 
sent to support the Cossacks, he 
charged it, broke it, and cut it in 
pieces. General Dezi, Aide-de-Camp 
to the King, a brave officer, was killed 
in this charge, which honours the 
carabineers. The Viceroy has arrived 
at Fomenskoi. All. the army is in 
march. Marshal the Duke of Treviso 
has remained at Moscow with a garri- 
son. The weather is very fine, like 
France during October, perhaps a 
little warmer; but in the first days of 
November we may expect cold wea- 
ther. Every thing indicates that we 
must think of winter quarters—our 
cavalry particularly requires it. The 
infantry refreshed themselves at Mos- 
cow, and are very well.” 






the aforesaid uses, by a deed, dated 
Oct. 2, 1672. By this charity, five 
boys were directed to be apprenticed 
in each of two succeeding years, and 
every third year, the same annual-in- 
come to be equally divided between 
three maidens, born in the town of 
Windsor, that have lived three entire 
years in one service.—This last dona- 
tion, is styled in the will of the donor, 
the Maiden’s Marriage Portion. Theo- 
dore Randue, Esq. by his will, in 
1724, gave to the corporation one 
thousand pounds, as an addition, to, or 
as stated in the will, in ‘ aid of Arch- 
bishop Land's charity. ‘To this his 
executors, Richard Topham, Esq, and 
the Rev. Dr. Jones, Canon of‘ Wind- 
sor, by a discretionary power given to 
them in the said will, added two hua- 
dred and fifty pownds more. With 
this 1250¢. the corporation purchased 
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lands in the parishes of Winkfield and 
Bray. The annual income of these 
estates, has usually been applied in the 
following manner :--viz. to five boys 
that were put apprentices by Arch- 
bishop Laud’s charity, and have duly 
served their respective times, ten 
pounds each; and every third year, 
the same yearly income, which was 
formerly about fifty pounds, was given 
to three maidens, born in Windsor, 
that had faithfully served their re- 
spective masters or mistresses three 
years. On the expiration of the old 
eases, these lands being let by tender, 
the rents have been so much increased 
as to enable the corporation to in- 
crease the premium given to the boys 
from ten to fifteen pounds each, and 
also from the falling of timber, occa- 
sionally to augment the number, as 
was done at the last meeting, the 
number then elected was nine, and to 
three young men who had served their 
apprenticeship to the satisfaction of 
their respective masters, was given 
fifteen’ pounds each. The maidens’ 
portion is increastd in an equal pro- 
portion. 

Lately, was interred Mr. Brook- 
man, of London street, Reading, Gent. 
and, according to his desire, was bu- 
ried in an inch and half oak shell, 
which he had caused to be made four 
vears previous to his death. About 
five days before his decease, he called 
on an undertaker, and went with him 
to the church-yard, and pointed out 
the spot he meant to be laid uyider. 
On his return home, he removed his 
old coffin from its cbscurity, and hav- 
ing inspected the proper cleansing of 
of his mentento mori, took to his bed, 
and died in the ensuing week. 

CUMBERLAND. 


A. dreadful accident took place 
lately in Arkengarthdale, which is so 
famous for its mines of lead ore. By 
some means, wind and watér got vent 
into a long level, and drove the men, 
bays, waygons, and horses, that were 
in it, for nearly a mile. The shrieks 
of the men and boys were dreadfiil; 
and the roaring of the wind and water 
was louder than the noise of the 
loudest thunder. The scene may be 
more easily conceived than described. 
Three persons were killed on the spot, 
some others are not expected to re- 
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cover, and a great number escaped 
almost miraculously. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

An old man, aged 70, anda boy, 
12 years old, servants of W. Northey, 
Esq. of Haselbury fair, near Box, 
lately went toa field to fetch two bulls 
and a cow, to drive to a neighbouring 
farm; one of the bulls being of a very 
vicious disposition, and having been 
provoked en the preceding afternoon 
by some mischievous boys, immedi- 
ately made at the lad, and succeeded 
in tossing and goriog him most dread- 
fully. On the old man running to his 
assistance, the bull instantly left the 
first object of attack, and ran furiously 
at the other, whom he also gored and 
threw to an amazing height, and 
afterwards beat and mangled his head 
so shocking!y, that no trace of features 
remained, and the poor sufferer ex- 
pired before any rescue could be 
afforded him. The enraged animal 
was then about to renew his attack 
upon the boy, but was prevented by 
the efforts of a third person, who had 
come to his help, but who would most 
likely have suffered severely for his 
interposition had he not providentially 
escaped by ascending a wall, whence 
he defended the boy by throwing 
stones at the bull until the timely 
arrival ef a forth person, armed with 
a gun, who slot the desperate creature 
dead on the spot. Hopes, however, 
are entertained of the boy’s recovery. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

On the 9th instant, at Stamford, a 
very likely horse was exposed for sale, 
which soon caught the eye of a dealer, 
who immediately bought it. He took 
the horse he had purchased away with 
him, telling the vender he was going 
to take it tosome others which he had 
in the fair, and that if be wou!d ride 
his pony to the Sun public-house, 
in St Martin’s,he would meet bim 
there in about a quarter of an bour to 
pay for the horse. This proposition 
was agreedto; but, unluckily, the 
supposed dealer never afterwards 
made his appearance, and has thus 
left the owner of the horse in posses- 
sion of a pony worth about 5/. in ex- 
change for a horse worth nearly 40/. 

Un the 10th inst. wheat fell 20s. per 
quarter in price, at Spalding mar- 
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SOMERSETSHIRE. 

A neat marble drapery tablet, ex- 
ecuted by Mr. King, of Bath, has 
lately been erected in the north west 
aisle of the Abbey Church (at the 
solé expense of Madame Storace and 


Mr. Braham), to the memory of 


Rauzzini, with a few notes from bis 
own Requiem, and the following in- 
scription:— 

** Near this place rests the remains 


of Venanzio Rauzzini, a native of 


Rome, cistinguished as a vocal per- 
former on the coutinént and in Eng- 
land; whose judicious abilities for 
36 years, in conducting the musical 
department of Bath, amply grati- 
fied the applauding public; and 
whose ever gracious deportment con- 
ciliated their zealous affection. This 
tribut: ivy inemorial was erected by his 
affectionate pupils, Anna Selina Sto- 
race and John Braham, prompted by 
their friendship and grateful respect 
for professional merit and liber rality of 
sentiment,’ 
SUFFOLK. 

As some labourers were ; lately dig- 
ging gravel at Stoke Ash, in this 
county, they discovered, at about ten 
feet below the surface of the earth, 
some animal bones, of a magnitude 
considerably greater than any quad- ¢ 
rupeds they had ever seen; on their 
taking them up, and exposing them 
to the rays of the sun, they crumbled 
away, except six portions, of a firmer 
texture, which remain in nearly a 
perfect state; these prove to be two 
grinders and four of the cutting teeth 
of an elephant: they are quite ina 
mineralised state, and were found 
with their masticating surfaces in 
contact parallel with each other, as if 
the. upper and lower jaw-bones had 
mouldered and fallen away froin them; 
the grinders are very massy, one 
weighing Glb. the other 44lb. ‘These 
mineralised remains are pow in the 
possession of two gentlemen of Eve; 
with one there is a lamina of a third 

grinder preserved. 

SUSSEX. 

Singular case.-—At the General 
fuarter Sessions of the Peace for the 
western division of the County of 
Sussex, heid at Petworth, came on 
to be tried an appeal of the Guardian 
of the parish of Clapham, against C. 
Goring, Esq. Magistrate, and J. Rolie 
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pauper, and as it refers toa point of 
the law not generally understood, we 
givea particular report of it, for the 
information of the Magistracy.. The 
pauper had applied to the Magistrate 
for relief, on oath that he ‘had a 
sickly wife and three small children. 
The Mezistrate had issued his sum- 
mons to the guardian. The guardian 
would not attend to answer it; where- 
upon an order of relief was served 
upoa him; be refused to obey.it, and 
was convicted.in the penalty of 57. 
according to the Act of the 22d of 
Geo. ill. cap. 83. tle appealed against 
the order snd the conviction, and gave 
the magistrate’ notice to produce the 
informatie on, the order, and the con- 
viction; which he accordingly pro- 
duced at the sessions: when the coun- 
se] objected to the: being read, unless 
evidence was adduced of the information 
having been made before him. Upon 
which the pauper was called up to 
prove it; but his evidence was ob- 
jected to, because he was a party con- 
cerned, his name standing in the 
sam f appeal. Hence the purpose 
for which the appeal was extended to 
the pauper, became evident; but the 
right and legality of appe: ling x against 
the paup er, seems liable to some 
objection, when, by the above act, 
an appeal lies against the justice only. 
—The Magistrate then requested that 
the trial might be put off till the next 
Sessions, that he might avail himself 
of the evidence of the constable, who 
with Rolf, came to make return of the 
sunimons; for that he did not know 
it would be necessary to bring any 
other evidence of the information 
having been made before him, than 
the information itself, which carried 
upon the face of it the signatures of 
himself and the pauper, in the man- 
ner p Boal by Burn, His request, 
however, could not be admitted ; and 
as he had no other evidence of a fact 
which bad passed at bis own house, 
between himself, and the pauper only, 
his conviction was guashed, not for 
eny defect or impropricty, but merely 





for want of proof that the informaten 


and complaint of the panper had exer 
bcen laid before him, when the “ouls 
evidence that he could be supposed 
to have to prove the transaction, had, 
by the above artifice, been taken from 
him. 
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An enormous fish, believed to bea 
grampus, has been lately caught off 
Brighton. The havoc which this stu- 
pendous sea-monster (which measures 
in length upwards of 31 feet, and is 
nearly 16 feet in girth) made in the 
herring nets that entangled it, cannot 
be repaired for a sum so moderate as 
50/.; but already triple that amount 
has been made from its exhibition, at 
6d. per head. The weight of the ani- 
mal is computed to be from five to six 
tons; and the oil of it, if properly ex- 
tracted, it is imagined will be worth 
from 1001. to 1507. 


This fish is believed to be the bask- 
ing shark. It has been sold by the 
proprietors in the usual way of their 
disposing of other fish (commonly 
known by the name of Dutch auction); 
it was put up at 150/ and kept re- 
ducing 5/. at a time, till it came to 
702. when it was purchased by Mr. 
Weller. The fishermen made _ be- 
tween 200/. and 300/. by exhibiting it. 
Upon opening the fish on Tuesday, 
the company present were much sur- 
prised at the enormous size of the 
liver, which consisted of two lebes, 
measuring in length upwards of 11 feet, 
each being 16 inches thick, An oil- 
man subsequently bought the liver of 
the purchaser, which weighed one 
ton sixty-seven pounds, at the price 
of 222, 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 


On the 20th of Oct. was buried, at 
Leek, M. Ie Courbe, aFrench naval 
officer, who was on parole at that 
place. About ten days previous to 
his decease, he was out beyond the 
hour when prisoners ought to return 
to their lodgings, and on this account 
the boys collected about, and pelted 
him with stones. His behaviour on 
this occasion, made one of his brother 
officers observe “that he was soft— 
that he would faint at the sight of his 
own blood.” Le Courbe gave him 
the lie; the other struck him, and the 
consequence was a challenge. Each 
party had his second; but as they 
conld only procure one pistol, they 
cast lots who should have the first 
fire! It fell on Le Courbe. Ten 


yards was the distance measured out 
by the secends. 


and his 


Le Courbe fired, 
bali went through both the 
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thighs of his antagonist, who fell on 
the ground, declaring, that as Le 
Courbe had now got satisfaction, he 
should not take his chance. The se- 
conds, however, insisted on his firing, 
and, helping him up, and support- 
ing him, he, in this shocking situ- 
ation, (the blood streaming from his 
wounds) took his fire, and his ball 
went through Le Courbé’s neck. Le 
Courbe died on the 17th of October, 
and on the 20th a coroner's inquest 
was held on the body; and strange as 
it may appear, the jury brought in 
their verdict—‘* Died by the visita- 
tion of God!" The officer who was 
wounded in the thighs is recovering. 

The fasting woman, Mrs. Ann 
Moore, at Tetbury, is yet in existence, 
though she has neither eat nor drank 
upwards of four years and two months 
past. 

SCOTLAND. 

New Reaping Machine.—The Com- 
mittee of the Dalkeith Farming Club, 
and a numerous concourse of specta- 
tors, assembled at the farm of Smea- 
ton, near Dalkeith, to witness the 
competition for the premium of 500/. 
offered by the Club, to any inventor 
of a reaping machine, capable of cut- 
ting down two acres of corn in the 
period of five hours, with one or two 
horses, and two men. Several com- 
petitors were expected, but only one 
appeared, Mr. Smith, of the Deans- 
toun Works, near Donne, Perthshire, 
who exhibited a machine of great ele- 
gance and simplicity, impelled by 
one horse moving behind, while the 
action of the axle puts in rapid mo- 
tion, at the opposte end of the ma- 
chine, adrum, with a circular cutter 
affixed to it. By the movement of 
the drum, the cut grain is laid ina 
row, and the machine is so construct- 
ed that the drum can, at pleasure, re- 
volve towards the one or the other 
side, so as both are going and return- 
ing along the ridge to throw the grain 
towards the open side of the field — 
‘The machine possesses great force. 
cutting a breadth of four feet at a 
fime. The cutter can at pleasure be 
placed nearer to or farther from the 
ground, and on a smooth and level 
field it can be made to cut at any de- 
gree of closeness to the ground which 
may be desired, 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 
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e By theW inchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Bolliof 140lbs. 
e Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended Noy. 14, 1812 
“i INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
39 Wheat) Rye )|Barley Wheat| Rye |Barley; Oats 
t- s @js. djs. a. s djs. djs. dis. d. 
I- Middsx, |135 6) 66 1) 63 5 5/Essex ........{131 0 67 649 «6 
1S Surrey |132 4) 65 4] 67 @ Kent ......../123 | 67 3] 63 8]49 4 
Il Hertford|125 4) 69 0} 63 10 Sussex........121 8 59 6143 4 
e Bedford |124 8} 76 0| 59 6 Suffolk ......{121 9164 6| 61 244 5 
tr, Huntin, |126 10 64 4 Cambridge ....|127 1 60 9142 9 
st Northa. |123 4) 90 Oj 69 10 Norfolk ......}117 3) 63 61 62 Ol46 3 
as Rutland |129 9)——— 75 9 Lincoln ......{123 5} 73 9] 72 €l44 g 
A Leicest. |124 4|———} 72 3 York ........]123 7194 7| 70 O50 1 
-. Notting.|128 2) 77 9] 78 6 Durham ......{117 5 42 10 
| Derby |134 0} 68 9 itNorthumberlan,100 4] 88 ©] 53 2/43 1 
as Stafford 1134 2}+-———| 69 11 10}'Cumberland ../113 1/102 ©| 62 lf42 4 
° Salop {130 11] 94 2] 68 0 5j|/Westmorland ../122 0/100 0] 60 9151 9 
no Herefor.|123 7/70 5] 64 6 jLaneaster ....{123 11 46 8 
Cy Wor’st. [136 11] G5 8} 7a 11 1oHChester ......{122 #@ 69 9145 2B 
nk Warwie.|136 4|———| 77 1 GiFlint ..5.....]137 t]———+} 82-3145 lo 
hs Wilts {125 0 71 4 Denbigh ......]132 16 siedpal 74 10144 g 
Berks [139 5] 80. O} 66 5 Anglesea...... ———| 56 0135 6 
Oxford |122 6 67 9 Carnarvon ..../106 @ 56 8/35 @Q 
m- Bucks {130 8&8 62 0} & Merioneth ....j120 5; ———-| 60 0/41 «& 
ib, Brecon {111 5) 88 6) 63 5 Cardigan......}103 Hj———{| 51 laa og 
ta Montgo.}108 €)———| 59 2] : Pembroke ....| 87 11 50 3/24 4 
“a Radnor. }118 lij———] 61 7 Carmarthen ..}103 5|———| 55 10ja5 7 
rw Glamorgan .,..|106 10 53 0/28 o 
ol. —_—- Gloucester ....j126 2 72 GCi52 6 
Somerset ....... 130 4|)———!| 64 luUl4l 6 
a Average of England and Wales. \Moumouth ....}13! 11 64 0) — 
ut- Wheat 122s. 8d.; Rye 78s. @d.; Barley|j/Devon ........ 119 10 MS to, 
the 64s. 7d.; Oats 44s. 5d.; Beans|jCornwall......)107 2) ———} 54 3/32 1@ 
wo 9ls. Lid. ; Pease 82s. 7d. ; Oatmeal}/Dorset........}126 6/———| 62 7l4n Oo 
ym- 48s. 7d. race. 2ai0.a0d 125 10|————| 62 5/45 3 
one Se 
“ta PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER- 
ele- WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 
by ; '- Nov. 23, 1812, 
ho ; DOCKS. Leicester Union, 95/. ditto 
ian Commercial, 135/. per share Regents, par. 
mae East-Country, 65/. ditto INSURANCE-OFFICEs. 
East-India, 106/. per cent. Globe, 105/. per share 
rane? London, 103/. ditto linperial, 50. ditto 
; of West-India, 1462. ditto BRIDGES. 
ina CANALS. Strand Bridge, 45/. per share disc. 
uct- Grand Junction, 206/. per share Vauxhall, 462. ditto. 
re- Grand Surrey, 1072. ditto Beeralstone Lead and Silver Mine, 502. 
ther Grand Union, 23/. per share disc. per share*premium. 
urn- Huddersfield, 19/. per share London Institution, 55d. per share 
rain Kennet and Avon, 21/. ditto Surrey ditto, 14/. ditto. 
d— L. Woxrs and Co. Canal, Dock, and Stock Brokers. 
nce. — 
ry . BILL of MORTALITY, from OCT. 28, to NOY. 924, 1812. / 
- CHRISTENED. BURIED. 2and 5 - 18160 and 70 i26 : 
level Males 7582 1487 Males 455? ieee = 5 and 10 - 59170 and 80 119 
et Females 729§ ~~’ | Females 8274” 3 { 10 and 20 - 53] 80 and 90-36 
[ = Whereof have died under two yearsold 562< = >20 and 30 - 108] 90 andloe 7 
hich > { 30 and 40 - 157 
Peck Loaf, 6s.2d., 63.2d. 6s.2d. 6s.2d. * \40 and 50 - 148 
Salt, 20s. per bushel, 44 per Ib. 50 and 60 - 146 
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